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National Service Law Necessary 


A SECOND BILL OF RIGHTS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Annual Message to Congress, January 11, 1944 


HIS nation in the past two years has become an 

active partner in the world’s greatest war against 

human slavery. We have joined with likeminded 
people in order to defend ourselves in a world that has been 
gravely threatened with gangster rule. 

But I do not think that any of us Americans can be con- 
tent with mere survival. Sacrifices that we and our allies 
are making impose upon us all a sacred obligation to see to 
it that out of this war we and our children will gain some- 
thing better than survival. 

We are united in determination that this war shall not 
be followed by another interim which leads to new disaster 
—that we shall not repeat the tragic errors of ostrich isola- 
tionism—that we shall not repeat the excesses of the wild 
Twenties when this nation went for a joy ride on a roller 
coaster which ended in a tragic crash. 

When Mr. Hull went to Moscow in October, and when 
I went to Cairo and Teheran in November, we knew that 
we were in agreement wth our allies in our common deter- 
mination to fight and win this war. But there were many 
vital questions concerning the future peace, and they were 
discussed in an atmosphere of complete candor and harmony. 


Events oF Last War RECALLED 


In the last war such discussions, such meetings, did not 
even begin until the shooting had stopped and the dele- 
gates began to assemble at the peace table. There had been 
no previous opportunities for man to man discussions which 
lead to meetings of minds. The result was a peace which 
was not a peace. 

That was a mistake which we are not repeating in this 
war. 

And right here I want to address a word or two to some 
suspicious souls who are fearful that Mr. Hull or I have 
made “commitments” for the future which might pledge 
this nation to secret treaties, or to enacting the role of 
Santa Claus. 


To such suspicious souls—using a polite terminology— 
I wish to say that Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek are all thoroughly con- 
versant with the provisions of our Constitution. And so is 
Mr. Hull. And so am I. 

Of course, we made some commitments. We most cer- 
tainly committed ourselves to very large and very specific 
military plans which require the use of all Allied forces to 
bring about the defeat of our enemies at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

But there were no secret treaties or political or financial 
commitments. 

The one supreme objective for the future, which we dis- 
cussed for each nation individually, and for all the United 
Nations, can be summed up in one word: Security. 

And that means not only physical security which pro- 
vides safety from attacks by aggressors. It means also eco- 
nomic security, social security, moral security—in a family 
of nations. 


Says ALures HAveE LEARNED LESSON 


In the plain down-to-earth talks that I had with the 
Generalissimo and Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill it was abundantly clear that they are all most 
deeply interested in the resumption of peaceful progress by 
their own peoples—progress toward a better life. All our 
allies want freedom to develop their lands and resources, to 
build up industry, to increase education and individual op- 
portunity and to raise standards of living. 

All our allies have learned by bitter experience that real 
development will not be possible if they are to be diverted 
from their purposes by repeated wars—or even threats of 
war. 

China and Russia are truly united with Britain and 
America in recognition of this essential fact: 

The best interests of each nation, large and small, demand 
that all freedom-loving nations shall join together in a 
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just and durable system of peace. In the present world situa- 
tion, evidenced by the actions of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
unquestioned military control over disturbers of the peace 
is as necessary among nations as it is among citizens in a 
community. And an equally basic essential to peace is a 
decent standard of living for all individual men and women 
and children in all nations. Freedom from fear is eternally 
linked with freedom from want. 

There are people who burrow through our nation like 
unseeing moles, and attempt to spread the suspicion that if 
other nations are encouraged to raise their standards of liv- 
ing, our own American standard of living must of necessity 
be depressed. 

The fact is the very contrary. It has been shown time 
and again that if the standard of living of any country goes 
up, so does its purchasing power—and that such a rise en- 
courages a better standard of living in neighboring coun- 
tries with whom it trades. That is just plain common sense— 
and it is the kind of plain common sense that provided the 
basis for our discussions at Moscow, Cairo and Teheran. 


“Noisy Minority” AssAILep 


Returning from my journeyings, I must confess to a sense 
of “letdown” when I found many evidences of faulty per- 
spective here in Washington. The faulty perspective con- 
sists in overemphasizing lesser problems and thereby under- 
emphasizing the first and greatest problem. 

The overwhelming majority of our people have met the 
demands of this war with magnificent courage and under- 
standing. They have accepted inconveniences; they have ac- 
cepted hardships; they have accepted tragic sacrifices. And 
they are ready and eager to make whatever further contri- 
butions are needed to win the war as quickly as possible— 
if only they are given the chance to know what is required 
of them. 

However, while the majority goes on about its great work 
without complaint, a noisy minority maintains an uproar of 
demands for special favors for special groups. There are 
pests who swarm through the lobbies of the Congress and 
the cocktail bars of Washington, representing these special 
groups as opposed to the basic interests of the nation as a 
whole. They have come to look upon the war primarily as a 
chance to make profits for themselves at the expense of their 
neighbors—profits in money or in terms of political or social 
preferment. 

Such selfish agitation can be highly dangerous in wartime, 
It creates confusion. It damages morale. It hampers our 
national effort. It muddies the waters, and therefore pro- 
longs the war. 

If we analyze American history impartially, we cannot 
escape the fact that in our past we have not always forgotten 
individual and selfish and partisan interests in time of war 
—we have not always been united in purpose and direction. 
We cannot overlook the serious dissensions and the lack of 
unity in our War of the Revolution, in our War of 1812, 
in our War Between the States, when the survival of the 
Union itself was at stake. 


Rerers TO Risinc Costs 


In the First World War we came closer to national unity 
than in any previous war. But that war lasted only a year 
and a half, and increasing signs of unity began to appear dur- 
ing the final months of the conflict. 

In this war we have been compelled to learn how dependent 
upon each other are all groups and sections of the population 
of America. 

Increased food costs, for example, will bring new demands 
for wage increases from all war workers, which will in turn 
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raise all prices of all things, including those things which the 
farmers themselves have to buy. Increased wages or prices 
will each in turn produce the same results. They all have a 
particularly disastrous result on all fixed income groups. 

And I hope you will remember that all of us in this Gov- 
ernment represent the fixed income group just as much as we 
represent business owners, workers and farmers. This group 
of fixed-income people include: teachers, clergy, policemen, 
firemen, widows and minors on fixed incomes, wives and de- 
pendents of our soldiers and sailors, and old age pensioners. 
They and their families add up to one-quarter of our 130,- 
000,000 people. They have few or no high pressure repre- 
sentatives at the Capitol. In a period of gross inflation they 
would be the worst sufferers. 

If ever there was a time to subordinate individual or group 
selfishness to the national good, that time is now. Disunity 
at home—bickerings, self-seeking partisanship, stoppages of 
work, inflation, business as usual, politics as usual, luxury as 
usual—these are the influences which can undermine the 
morale of the brave men ready to die at the front for us here. 

Those who are doing most of the complaining are not delib- 
erately striving to sabotage the national war effort. They are 
laboring under the delusion that the time is past when we 
must make prodigious sacrifices—that the war is already won 
and we can begin to slacken off. But the dangerous folly 
of that point of view can be measured by the distance that 
separates our troops from their ultimate objectives in Berlin 
and Tokyo—and by the sum of all the perils that lie along 
the way. 

Overconfidence and complacency are among our deadliest 
enemies. Last spring—after notable victories at Stalingrad 
and in Tunisia and against U-boats on the high seas—over- 
confidence became so pronounced that war production fell off. 
In two months, June and July, 1943, more than a thousand 
airplanes that could have been made and should have been 
made were not made. Those who failed to make them were 
not on strike. They were merely saying, ‘“The war’s in the 
bag—so let’s relax!” 

That attitude on the part of anyone—Government or man- 
agement or labor—can lengthen this war. It can kill Ameri- 
can boys. 

Let us remember the lessons of 1918. In the summer of 
that year the tide turned in favor of the Allies. But this 
Government did not relax. In fact, our national effort was 
stepped up. In August, 1918, the draft age limits were 
broadened from 21-31 to 18-45. The President called for 
“force to the utmost,” and his call was heeded. And in No- 
vember, only three months later, Germany surrendered. 

That is the way to fight and win a war—all out—and not 
with half-an-eye on the battlefronts abroad and the other 
eye-and-a-half on personal, selfish, or political interests here 
at home. 


Five RECOMMENDATIONS Mape 


Therefore, in order to concentrate all our energies and re- 
sources on winning the war, and to maintain a fair and stable 
economy at home, I recommend that the Congress adopt: 


1. A realistic tax law—which will tax all unreasonable 
profits, both individual and corporate, and reduce the ultimate 
cost of the war to our sons and daughters. The tax bill now 
under consideration by the Congress does not begin to meet 
this test. 


2. A continuation of the law for the renegotiation of war 
contracts—which will prevent exorbitant profits and assure 
fair prices to the Government. For two long years I have 
pleaded with the Congress to take undue profits out of the 
war. 


3 Accost of food law—which will enable the Government 
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(a) to place a reasonable floor under the prices the farmer 
may expect for his production, and (b) to place a ceiling on 
the prices a consumer will have to pay for the food he buys. 
This should apply to necessities only ; and will require public 
funds to carry out. It will cost in appropriations about 1 
per cent of the present annual cost of the war. 

4. Early enactment of the stabilization statute of October, 
1942. This expires June 30, 1944, and if it is not extended 
well in advance the country might just as well expect price 
chaos by summer. We cannot have stabilization by wishful 
thinking. We must take positive action to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar. 


5. A national service law——-which, for the duration of the 
war, will prevent strikes, and, with certain appropriate excep- 
tions, will make available for war production or for any other 
essential services every able-bodied adult in the nation. 


These five measures together form a just and equitable 
whole. I would not recommend a national service law unless 
the other laws were passed to keep down the cost of living, 
to share equitably the burdens of taxation, to hold the stabiliz- 
ation line, and to prevent undue profits. 


Backs NATIONAL Service Act 


‘The Federal Government already has the basic power to 
draft capital and property of all kinds for war purposes on a 
basis of just compensation. 

As you know, I have for three years hesitated to recom- 
mend a national service act. Today, however, I am con- 
vinced of its necessity. Although I believe that we and our 
allies can win the war without such a measure, I am certain 
that nothing less than total mobilization of all our resources 
of manpower and capital will guarantee an earlier victory, 
and reduce the toll of suffering and sorrow and blood. 

I have received a joint recommendation for this law from 
the heads of the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Maritime Commission. These are the men who bear 
responsibility for the procurement of the necessary arms and 
equipment, and for the successful prosecution of the war in 
the field. They say: 

When the very life of the nation is in peril the responsi- 
bility for service is common to all men and women. In 
such a time there can be no discrimination between the 
men and women who are assigned by the Government to 
its defense at the battlefront and the men and women as- 
signed to produce the vital materials essential to successful 
military operations. A prompt enactment of a national 
service law would be merely an expression of the uni- 
versality of this responsibility. 

I believe the country will agree that those statements are 
the solemn truth. 

National service is the most democratic way to wage a war. 
Like selective service for the armed forces, it rests on the 
obligation of each citizen to serve his nation to his utmost 
where he is best qualified. 


Loss or INcoMeE, RIGHTs DENIED 


it does not mean reduction in wages. It does not mean 
loss of retirement and seniority rights and benefits. It does 
not mean that any substantial numbers of war workers will 
he disturbed in their present jobs. Let these facts be wholly 
clear. 

Experience in other democratic nations at war—Britain, 
Canada. Australia and New Zealand— has shown that the 
very existence of national service makes unnecessary the wide- 
spread use of compulsory power. National service has proved 
to be a unifying moral force—based on an equal and com- 
prehensive legal obligation of all people in a nation at war. 


There are millions of American men and women who are 
not in this war at all. It is not because they do not want to 
be in it. But they want to know where they can best do their 
share. National service provides that direction. It will be 
a means by which every man and woman can find that inner 
satisfaction which comes from making the fullest contribu- 
tion to victory. 

I know that all civilian workers will be glad to be able 
to say many years hence to their grandchildren: “Yes, I, too, 
was in service in the great war. I was on duty in an air- 
plane factory, and I helped make hundreds of fighting planes. 
The Government told me that in doing that I was perform- 
ing my most useful work in the service of my country.” 

It is argued that we have passed the stage in the war where 
national service is necessary. But our soldiers and sailors 
know that this is not true. We are going forward on a long, 
rough road—and, in all journeys, the last miles are the hard- 
est. And it is for that final effort—for the total defeat of 
our enemies—that we must mobilize our total resources. The 
national war program calls for the employment of more peo- 
ple in 1944 than in 1943. 

It is my conviction that the American people will welcome 
this win-the-war measure which is based on the eternally just 
principle of “Fair for one, fair for all.” 

It will give our people at home the assurance that they are 
standing four-square behind our soldiers and sailors. And it 
will give our enemies demoralizing assurance that we mean 
business—that we, 130,000,000 Americans, are on the march 
to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. 

I hope that the Congress will recognize that, although this 
is a political year, national service is an issue which transcends 
politics. Great power must be used for great purposes. 

As to the machinery for this measure, the Congress itself 
should determine its nature—but it should be wholly non- 
partisan in its make-up. 

Our armed forces are valiantly fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities to our country and our people. Now the Congress 
faces the responsibility for taking those measures which are 
essential to national security in this the most decisive phase 
of the nation’s greatest war. 

Several alleged reasons have prevented the enactment of 
legislation which would preserve for our soldiers and sailors 
and marines the fundamental prerogative of citizenship—the 
right to vote. No amount of legalistic argument can becloud 
this issue in the eyes of these 10,000,000 American citizens. 
Surely the signers of the Constitution did not intend a docu- 
ment which, even in wartime, would be construed to take 
away the franchise of any of those who are fighting to pre- 
serve the Constitution itself. 


Quick FeperAt Votre Law Urcep 


Our soldiers and sailors and marines know that the over- 
whelming majority of them will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to vote if the voting machinery is left exclusively to 
the States under existing State laws—and that there is no 
likelihood of these laws being changed in time to enable them 
to vote at the next election. The Army and Navy have re- 
ported that it will be impossible effectively to administer 
forty-eight different soldier voting laws. It is the duty of 
the Congress to remove this unjustifiable discrimination 
against the men and women of our armed forces—and to do 
it as quickly as possible. 

It is our duty now to begin to lay plans and determine the 
strategy for the winning of a lasting peace and the establish- 
ment of an American standard of living higher than ever 
before known. We cannot be content, no matter how high 
the general standard of living may be, if some fraction of our 
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people—whether it be one-third or one-fifth or one-tenth— 
is ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed and insecure. 

This Republic had its beginning, and grew to its present 
strength, under the protection of certain inalienable political 
rights—among them the right of free speech, free press, 
free worship, trial by jury, freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures. They were our rights to life and 
liberty. 

As our nation has grown in size and stature, however— 
as our industrial economy expanded—these political rights 
proved inadequate to assure us equality in the pursuit of 
happiness. 

We have come to a clear realization of the fact that true 
individual freedom cannot exist without economic security 
and independence. ‘‘Necessitous men are not free men.” 
People who are hungry and out of a job are the stuff of 
which dictatorships are made. 

In our day these economic truths have become accepted 
as self-evident. We have accepted, so to speak, a second 
Bill of Rights under which a new basis of security and pros- 
perity can be established for all, regardless of station, race 
or creed. 

Among these are: 

The right to a useful and remunerative job in the indus- 
tries or shops or farms or mines of the nation; 

The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 
clothing and recreation; 

The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products 
at a return which will give him and his family a decent 
living; 

The right of every businessman, large and small to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and 
dominaticn by monopolies at home or abroad ; 

The right of every family to a decent home; 

The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity 
to achieve and enjoy good health; 

The right to adequate protection from the economic fears 
of old age, sickness, accident and unemployment; 

The right to a good education. 

All of these rights spell security. And after this war is 
won we must be prepared to move forward, in the implemen- 
tation of these rights, to new goals of human happiness 
and well-being. 

America’s own rightful place in the world depends in large 
part upon how fully these and similar rights have been 
carried into practice for our citizens. For unless there is 


security here at home there cannot be lasting peace in the 
world. 

One of the great American industrialists of our day—a 
man who has rendered yeoman service to his country in this 
crisis—recently emphasized the grave dangers of “rightist 
reaction” in this nation. All clear-thinking businessmen share 
his concern. Indeed, if such reaction should develop—if 
history were to repeat itself and we were to return to the 
so-called “normalcy” of the 1929’s—then it is certain that 
even though we shall have conquered our enemies on the 
battlefields abroad, we shall have yielded to the spirit of 
fascism here at home. 


WHINING Pressure Groups Hit 


I ask the Congress to explore the means for implement- 
ing this economic Bill of Rights, for it is definitely the 
responsibility of Congress so to do. Many of these prob- 
lems are already before committees of the Congress in the 
form of proposed legislation. I shall from time to time 
communicate with the Congress with respect to these and 
further proposals. In the event that no adequate program 
of progress is evolved, I am certain that the nation will be 
conscious of the fact. 

Our fighting men abroad, and their families at home, 
expect such a program and have the right to insist upon it. 
It is to their demands that this Government should pay 
heed, rather than to the whining demands of selfish pressure 
groups, who seek to feather their nests while young Amer- 
icans are dying. 

The foreign policy that we have been following—a policy 
that guided us to Moscow, Cairo and Teheran—is based on 
the common sense principle which was best expressed by 
Benjamin Franklin on July 4, 1776: “We must all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 

I have often said that there are no two fronts for America 
in this war. There is only one front. There is one line of 
duty, which extends from the hearts of the people at home 
to the men of our attacking forces in our farthest outposts. 
When we speak of our total effort we speak of the factory 
and the field and the mine as well as the battlefield—we 
speak of the soldier and the civilian, the citizen and his 
Government. 

Each and every one of us has a solemn obligation under 
God to serve this nation in its most critical hour, to keep 
this nation great, to make this nation greater in a better 
world. 


The Real Meaning of Free Enterprise 


“ONLY THE INDIVIDUAL IS ENTITLED TO FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS” 
By HENRY W. WRISTON, President, Brown University 


Delivered before the National Association of Manufacturers Second War Congress of American Industry, New York City 
December 10, 1943 


| \REE enterprise is a subject upon which, when defini- 


tions are avoided, nearly everyone can agree. Few 

people will talk against it, but many give it public 
support on the basis of unspoken definitions which leave little 
substance to the idea. 

If this discussion is to be useful, it must be clear, though 
not entirely palatable. The lessons of experience must be 
learned, even when they are hard. I propose to analyze the 
phrase, discuss its real meaning, and suggest ways in which 
businessmen can serve free enterprise. 


We should begin by admitting that there is no necessary 
connection between freedom and enterprise. From one point 
of view that is self-evident; the very use of the word “free” 
to qualify the word “enterprise” implies that there are in- 
stances of enterprise without freedom. If freedom had a 
monopoly upon industry and resourcefulness, courage and 
faith, we should not be at war; or if war started through 
some political folly the totalitarians could never gain an 
initial advantage; nor should we welcome a communist state 
as an ally. 
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What logic suggests, experience confirms. Impressive 
manifestations of energy, imagination, skill, and daring in 
invention, development, and production have occurred under 
tyranny. The oil industry, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals, yarns, fabrics, and many others have had to com- 
pete with I. G. Farbenindustrie. They have good reason to 
know that between the two wars German business was 
enterprising. 

The Soviets have astounded friend and foe alike. They 
have led the world in the application of higher mathematics 
to engineering problems, substituting exact calculations for 

wasteful empiricism. In medicine, and more particularly in 
surgery, they have shown vigor in conception, resourcefulness 
in technique, and skills which have produced modern miracles 
of healing. The construction and operation of Magnetogorsk 
and the other cities beyond the Urals are impressive illustra- 
tions of enterprise. 

Even the Japanese, that faceless and selfless, but fearless 
and energetic people, have shown enterprise. Without natural 
resources, without an industrial tradition, without widely 
diffused wealth, they boldly proclaimed an enterprising pro- 
gram. They snatched markets from beneath our noses, and 
territories from beneath our feet. We are hard put to win 
them back. 

While we were hearing about our mature economy, about 
balancing professional and vocational training with shrinking 
opportunity, about balancing production with consumption, 
about balancing labor with management, about social balance 
—about every kind of balance except budgetary—we rested 
on balance while the totalitarians showed enterprise. It was 
not a question of population; we have more than either Japan 
or Germany. It was not a problem of resources; we have 
vastly more than any of our Axis enemies. There was no 
shortage of capital; we had it lying idle. There was no lack 
of skill or training or capacity or ingenuity. There was want 
of faith and conviction; “safety first” which began as a mere 
trafhe slogan was woven into the fabric of our economic 
system. 

Energy was wasted in warfare between government and 
business. Mutual suspicion absorbed attention from con- 
structive purposes; as confidence waned, enterprise flagged. 
Second and third generation men fled the responsibilities of 
ownership, until a disproportionate amount of industry is 
owned by women and often managed almost as much in the 
spirit of trusteeship as of enterprise. Recently the president 
of the New England Council said: “Everywhere we find 
conviction that risk-taking is essential to free enterprise, and 
everywhere we encounter a reluctance to take risks 
We all know advocates of free enterprise who are contradict- 
ing their aspirations with their actions by putting their own 
once dynamic dollars to sleep in the manacled hands of a 
trust fund.” 

The decade before the war furnished adequate evidence 
that a devoted Communist or a convinced Nazi will display 
more enterprise than a defeated and discouraged democrat. 
The pre-war demonstration that there is no exclusive relation- 
ship between freedom and enterprise has been doubly proved 
since the war began. Our production is at an all time high; 
national income is at a new peak. The war has given us a 
surge of enterprise in the midst of marked restrictions on 
freedom. Much of the risk capital is supplied by the tax- 
payer; the government is the entrepreneur; the government 
allocates materials; 
product; the government determines the labor policy and 
controls wages; the government fixes prices and limits profits. 

Indeed, many have concluded that the way to more enter- 
prise is by less freedom and more government planning—a 
managed economy. How else account for the constant reiter- 
ation that wartime controls will have to be maintained after 


the government buys the bulk of the 


peace, perhaps indefinitely? How explain otherwise why we 
hear so little of freedom for enterprise and so much of free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear? 

I believe that those who see in the present situation a 
vindication of the planned economy are wrong. In fact, the 
current surge of enterprise may well show that business has 
learned the lessons of the Twenties and Thirties ; that despite 
bureaucratic confusion and administrative mismanagement, 
business leaders believe so profoundly in the American tradi- 
tion of freedom that they are determined to recover and 
protect it. If you are to persuade the American people to 
that point of view, however, it will not suffice to exemplify 
the virtues of enterprise. You must show forth the faith and 
the fruits of freedom. 

Freedom! To think about the word honestly, we must 
leave security and safety-first behind. It is no word for a 
tired or hesistant people. It is for men of courage and faith; 
risk is ever an essential quality. 

We might just as well be perfectly candid. For over a 
decade our government has not been very perceptive about 
the substance and the implications of freedom. In many ways 
it has impaired free enterprise; illustrations abound. But 
government is not alone to blame, for at a critical moment 
business united with government in the NRA, which in its 
conception, its execution, and its aftermath proved detri- 
mental to freedom—and even to enterprise. 

The test of faith in freedom does not come when the busi- 
ness cycle is on the rise, profits are satisfactory, and employ- 
ment is regular. The acid test comes when things are going 
badly, and a little help would be most welcome. The NRA 
was the product of crisis; that is its significance for this 
discussion. 

The proposal came from men influential in business circles. 
It has well been said that it reflected “feeble, if not paralyzed, 
initiative,’ and the wavering faith of political officers and 
businessmen in “the more fundamental institutions of our 
economic system. In such a scene it seemed to groups with 
varied, even conflicting views to offer an instrument for for- 
warding their aspirations and for generating economic 
advance.” 

Whether or not it really represented business opinion gen- 
erally, it constituted a strange alliance between “conservative” 
industry and a statesman who sought to embody the “liberal” 
point of view. The “liberal” statesman abandoned a 50-year 
opposition to monopoly, and businessmen invited government 
interference in things which theretofore had been left to free 
enterprise. Nothing could more fully epitomize the essential 
incoherence of the alliance. 

The NRA was not the product of theorists, determined to 
commit us by devious means to a managed economy. It was 
dominated by practical men who knew so little theory that 
they did not recognize obvious similarities to fascism. 

Fascism was the union of an enemy of capitalism, a 
renegade socialist who believed in state control, with the 
representatives of large business enterprises, who were willing 
to surrender initiative and freedom in exchange for security 
and the discipline of the laboring classes. There is another 
terrifying parallel in the support of Hitler, who hated capital- 
ism, by Fritz Thyssen and other industrialists. Whatever 
the business acumen of Thyssen, it is overshadowed by his 
political stupidity, by his failure to see that in the search for 
order, freedom would be lost. 

A profound truth was expressed by Count Sforza when he 
declared: “The significant symptoms of the mental disease 
which . . . seized upon European thought is this, that there 
should have been . . . ‘conservatives’ who rejoiced in the 
destruction of laws, . . . who failed to realize that in 
vindicating regimes destructive of freedom they thereby dis- 
avowed their own fundamental principles.” That mental 
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disease by no means left America unscathed. It will remain 
one of the paradoxes of history that it took a so-called “horse 
and buggy” Supreme Court to prevent a professedly liberal 
administration from committing us to many principles and 
practices of fascism. 

The NRA failed to cure unemployment. If that were the 
whole story, it could be written off and forgotten. Unhappily, 
that failure did not close the account. The continuing vital 
importance of the NRA is that it left us legacies which have 
bedeviled both government and business ever since. The 
government acquired new powers and new habits which 
still linger, long after the instrumentality has disappeared. 

The first legacy was a strengthened tendency to substitute 
a government of men for a government of laws. Instead of 
accomplishing its purpose through general statutes, applicable 
to all industry alike, the NRA gave broad discretionary 
powers to an administrative agency which combined legisla- 
tive, executive, and quasi-judicial powers. Indeed, its func- 
tion was like that of the Italian Fascist Ministry of Corpora- 
tions—a “central administrative organ of coordination.” Both 
were based upon bureaucratic management. Businessmen 
unwittingly helped Marxian theorists plant and implement 
the concept of a managed economy in America. 

The application of the business technique of fluid judgment 
to the processes of government proved disastrous both to 
efficiency in government and to freedom in business. It 
destroyed an essential of free enterprise—knowledge of the 
rules of the game, and confidence that they will not be 
changed quixotically. At the same time the NRA encouraged 
government to modify the sound techniques developed by long 
experience, and employ methods which disregard the demo- 
cratic process, and functioned only at the sacrifice of freedom. 

The second legacy was a new attitude toward labor rela- 
tions. Under the corporative state in Italy the confederation 
of fascist labor syndicates and the confederations of fascist 
employers were legally recognized and their collective con- 
tracts made binding. Under the NRA long strides were taken 
in the same direction. There is no need to elaborate the 
consequences of the habit of exercising governmental power 
over wages and hours in industrial relations. It is a dominant 
factor in the current situation—for example, in the coal 
fields. 

The third legacy was control of production. Once the 
assumption is made that government should “balance pro- 
duction with consumption,” it follows that government must 
also make a distribution among the units of production. Such 
a function cannot be discharged by the enforcement of general 
rules; it requires bureaucratic management. Power over 
capacity to produce can go to extreme lengths. I remember 
a friend assuring me that “after six months it will require 
a certificate of convenience and necessity for a new competi- 
tive enterprise” to be established in his industry. He was 
not preaching or exemplifying the virtues of either freedom 
or enterprise; he was unconsciously attempting to exchange 
freedom for security. Events proved that he lost one without 
achieving the other. Government control of production left 
important residues in the habits of thought and action of the 
bureaucracy. 

A fourth legacy was government price control. Price regu- 
lation, almost by definition, cannot be handled. by general 
law; it requires administrative management. Disregarding 
the free decisions of millions of individual citizens as expressed 
in the market place, the bureaucracy determines prices. That 
process is the very reverse of economic democracy. Bitter 
experience has made it clear that prices can be controlled in 
a manner hostile to free enterprise even more readily than in 
its support. Calling the government into this activity opened 
Pandora’s box. 

A fifth legacy remains to plague free enterprise. The NRA 


strengthened a popular suspicion that business is really under 
the control of monopolists or quasi-monopolists. The per- 
spective of history shows that the processes of the NRA were 
markedly monopolistic. Individual enterprise and little busi- 
ness did not fare well in that collective effort. They never 
do under collectivism of any sort; freedom requires competi- 
tion. Monopoly is a form of collectivism to which the Ameri- 
can people have long been bitterly hostile. The NRA was a 
temporary deviation from that sound tradition. I believe that 
business leaders are now convinced it was a mistake, but your 
actions must reassure the American people. 

There is one other profoundly important legacy which 
involves a break with our fundamental tradition. The in- 
dividual ceased to be the center of gravity; people were 
lumped into masses and dealt with in totals. In a review, 
accompanying a message from the President, the NRA was 
accurately described as “a rather radical experiment in incor- 
porating interested economic groups as agencies of govern- 
ment.” Moreover, it recognized groups as being partisan— 
labor on the one hand, industry on the other, and consumers 
as a third entity. It accentuated alleged class conflicts rather 
than the common stake of the whole American people. The 
interpenetration of their interests, their common elements, 
indeed their essential identity, were neglected. The solution 
of problems was approached not from the standpoint of the 
public welfare by freely elected representatives of the public, 
but by bargaining among special interest groups, each seeking 
to improve its own competitive position. There was no room 
for individualism in the NRA; the collective idea was domi- 
nant throughout. 

The historical fact, therefore, is that in the last great crisis 
freedom was not implemented ; enterprise was not stimulated. 
Instead rules restricted competition, protected prices, ob- 
structed new developments, strove for stabilization. Secure 
status was the goal instead of hazardous freedom and vigorous 
enterprise. 

Experience with the NRA supplies the clearest evidence 
that business should* not undertake the function of govern- 
ment. There is equally good evidence that democratic gov- 
ernment cannot take over the function of business. Business 
and government are different kinds of activities; neither 
should do the work of the other. Government should be 
primarily concerned with law and its enforcement, business 
with production and exchange in a free market. Government 
should operate principally by fixed rules made by representa- 
tives of the people, chosen in free elections. Business should 
function by fluid decisions that find their ultimate test in a 
free market, where the public reveals what it wants and what 
it is willing to pay. 

Now we are moving toward a new crisis—the tremendous 
readjustment from war to peace. It was easier to make the 
transition from peace to war. That required energy and 
resourcefuless, but it could neglect economics and permit 
extravagance, for the taxpayer ultimately foots the bill. 

The return to peace will furnish a fresh test of faith in 
freedom. Will it be sold short as in 1933, or have we learned 
our lesson so that we dare accept the tensions, difficulties, 
hazards, and frictions that freedom involves? Thus far our 
political leaders have exhibited concern for security, dread of 
unemployment, fear of social tensions, doubts about labor 
relations. —They seem immersed in problems rather than fired 
with enthusiasm for freedom. Fear still appears more fre- 
quently than faith in their basic vocabulary. Until the public 
reverses that psychology, we will hear more and more of the 
managed economy, and enterprise will not again be free. 

Businessmen must work toward that reversal of emphasis, 
for free enterprise can never be recovered as a thing apart. No 
demand for freedom for business, as such, will succeed. It 
can come only as an integral part of the larger idea of human 
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freedom. Only those genuinely concerned with individual 
liberties really support free enterprise. This is so profoundly 
true that it is fair to say that the phrase “free enterprise” 
omits the key words. It must be understood to mean “free 
individual enterprise,” for freedom is the characteristic not 
of society, or a union, or a corporation, but only of man. 
If we believe in free enterprise, we must make individual 
enterprise possible not only within the framework of the 
state, but also within the structure of the union, and within 
the fabric of the corporation. 

A corporation can have only such rights as are granted 
by the state, for it is the creature of the law. It is not an 
ultimate, but merely an instrument, without innate capacity 
for freedom. It has no personality, no spiritual quality—those 
are the inherent and exclusive possession of individuals. 
Properly conceived, a corporation is only the servant of indi- 
viduals. It serves the public by supplying desirable goods and 
services at prices determined by real competition. In that 
service, it remains subsidiary to the state, but in our demo- 
cratic system the state, however powerful, is also the people’s 
servant. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that in a free 
government only the individual is entitled to fundamental 
rights—that is, rights against the state. 

The system of free enterprise began with individuals. In 
all the history of the world there had never been such a 
release of individual energy as freedom supplied. By energy 
and imagination, by skill and wisdom, they succeeded. Some- 
times an individual became so strong that he exerted his 
influence by power rather than by wisdom alone. But by 
the overwhelming fact of mortality, even the most powerful 
returned eventually to the common dust. Through the cor- 
porate structure, however, the accretion of power might gain 
a kind of immortality; it might prevent the dissolution of 
power by death and its resettlement among new figures upon 
the stage. In such circumstances power might remain more 
important than wisdom. That must be prevented if free 
enterprise is to flourish. 

Business judgment is identical with the public interest only 
when it is the judgment of many individuals freely expressed 
in a free market. When a man makes his own individual 
decisions, he has to operate both as buyer and seller, both as 
producer and consumer; he is on both sides and wins or loses 
in accordance as his judgment is wise or foolish. If through 
undue consolidation business judgment becomes collective 
rather than distributive, it is hostile to freedom. That is the 
source of the bitter opposition of the American people to 
monopoly, which is merely a manifestation of power, where 
gain or loss depends not upon wisdom or folly but upon 


power. We can observe that in political life. For a consid- 
erable period, Hitler and Mussolini appeared to succeed; 
the reason was that their decisions were not put to the acid 
test of right or wrong, but only to the false test of power 
against weakness. 

In the interest of free enterprise business should avoid 
collectivism. It should not attempt to manage our economy 
or to govern; it should stick to its true function, which is to 
produce and market what the people want. If business in- 
dulges in collecitve judgments, then every other interest 
group will develop collective judgments. Furthermore, if 
judgments are based upon the power of a few and not upon 
the wisdom of the many, the most powerful interest group 
will ultimately prevail and others will be liquidated. Then 
collectivism, either in the fascist or communist form, has 
triumphed over free enterprise. 

It becomes clear that any collectivist organization may 
limit the freedom and hamper the enterprise of the individual. 
It can be done by the state, and with that we are familiar. 
It may be done by the labor union which in representing the 
collective rights of workers may suppress their individuality 
and injure their personal dignity. It can also be done by the 
corporation, which may purchase labor without concern for 
developing initiative and the spirit of enterprise in the 
workers. In fact it may resent the difficulties created by 
individuality and prize docility and discipline more deeply. 
That was the tragic—indeed the fatal—mistake of European 
business. It rests therefore upon the corporation, in the inter- 
est of the preservation of the system of free enterprise by 
which alone it functions, to show a deep concern for, and 
active implementation of, individual initiative, personal free- 
dom, and enterprise. 

From Napoleon to the last World War there was a century 
without the profound shock of global strife. Indeed the 
World War was the first great conflict since the industrial 
revolution. The shattering nature of its impact and the dis- 
locations of its aftermath were too little understood. The 
ensuing mistakes led first to a world wide depression and 
then to a new world war; those were the climax of a long 
series of economic and political failures. 

Depression and war have proved rough schoolmasters; I 
hope we have learned our lessons. May we emerge from 
this struggle against autarchy and tyranny with a refreshed 
philosophy and a new faith in freedom, a revived respect for 
the individual citizen and the democracy that expresses his 
will. If we have learned that much we can advance with 
courage to the solution of our problems in the spirit of free- 
dom; and with the immeasurable energy of free enterprise. 


Management’s Job 


A REBIRTH OF COURAGE 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
and Chairman, Legislative Policies Commission of N.A.M. 
Delivered before the Annual Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York City, December 9, 1943 


S some of you know, I have had the privilege of speaking 
in various Capacities at previous meetings of the 
Congress of American Industry. | can truthfully 

say, however, that I have never been more eager to drive a 
message home than | am this afternoon in my function as 
Chairman of the Legislative Policies Commission, which 
might far better be called “The Better America Committee.” 
During my talk today I shall utter 4,375 words and, frankly, 


I wish I had some sort of radar apparatus by which I could 
get the exact range of every mind and heart in this audience. 
Kor time is short, and the task forces of those who seek to 
undermine the governmental system under which America 
has grown great, have entrenched themselves strongly in the 
fox holes, pill boxes and fortresses of bureaucracy. To 
loosen the throttle hold that they have secured on the throat 
of private competitive business—one of the vital bastions 
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of our freedom—is a job that will call for every bit of 
intelligence and zeal that American business managers, and 
other patriotic citizens, possess. As a former Cabinet officer 
of the present administration said recently: “We need a 
great crusade to restore America to its own people.” 

Looking back over my own business career, | realize that 
it took me quite a while to learn that a real business mana- 
ger has two tunctions—not one. Lhe first is clear: He must 
lay plans and carry them through. ‘he second is not so 
obvious, but equally important: He must create among his 
associates and employees an atmosphere of sympathetic under- 
standing of his objectives, which will ensure the smooth and 
successtul execution of his carefully prepared programs. 
Formerly a good business manager could stop there. But 
that was before government stepped in and took over the 
control of our economic life. Today management’s job has 
been extended far beyond its previous bounds. ‘That job now 
includes a large portion of a task that all good Americans 
must shoulder, namely, the creation of the type of govern- 
mental climate required for the preservation of private com- 
petitive business—one of the cornerstones of our liberty. 

In the early days of the Republic, when administrative 
power was lodged in the hands of Presidents who had them- 
selves helped to set it up, the people could rely on the Execu- 
tive Department to jesiously guard their freedom through 
scrupulous observance of the Constitution and the exercise 
of executive self-restraint. Later, as the memory of early 
struggles against royal tyranny grew dim, and the Executive 
Department sought more power, the Federal Courts became 
a mighty bulwark of constitutional freedom. In recent years, 
however, “sociological jurisprudence” has left the American 
people only one source to look to for the preservation of 
their liberty, and that is Congress. Today the 531 members 
of that body constitute the only dependable defense line that 
stands between them and national socialism. 

Do not say lightly that I exaggerate. Read the plan of 
Professor Alvin H. Hansen, the trusted economic adviser of 
the present administration in which he advocates the estab- 
lishment of a so-called ““Monetary and Fiscal Authority.” 
Under his recommendation “the executive should be em- 
powered to increase or curtail public improvement expendi- 
tures” . . . and “to determine the imposition and with- 
drawal of taxes.” This, he calls “bold social engineering” 
in order “to make the economy workable under modern 
conditions”! Analyze the statements of Mr. Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in reference to the desirability of procur- 
ing productive capital from governmental instead of private 
sources. That spells national socialism. Examine the radical 
monographs of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and the socialistic recommendations of the President’s 
National Resources Planning Commission. Get the recent 
reports of the Select Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies, headed by Representative Howard W. Smith. 
Your conclusions will support mine. So the American people 
do have an early “appointment with destiny” in respect to 
their freedom—in fact, not in theory. And because we are 
an industrial nation, business management must assume the 
major segment of responsibility in meeting that appointment. 

Industry plans for a better America in the post-war years 
—an America of jobs and freedom and opportunity. The 
broad objectives of that program were presented to you at 
the luncheon today by Mr. Crawford—our hard working 
and hard hitting President, in his own inimitable and in- 
sviring fashion. Mr. Weisenburger has just given you its 
details. It is a program for promoting production—for pro- 
viding jobs and better living and security—in the American 
way. It is a program to make possible all of these things 
while retaining and increasing the dignity, self-reliance and 


freedom of the American citizen. It is definite, positive and 
constructive. It points out each specific step and the reason 
tor it. It is not designed for industry alone; it is a program 
for the American people as a whole. It cannot possibly 
satisfy everyone, for we do have diverging interests, but it 
is a program on the fundamentals of which we can all agree. 
It is based on one primary assumption, namely, that the 
American people want freedom. It offers no miracles, no 
panaceas. It promises nothing to anyone save as a result 
of his own efforts. But it does promise opportunity and a 
square deal. No sane American has ever asked more. 

it is not enough, however, to have a constructive program. 
If it gathers dust in the archives of time, it will never serve 
America. Management’s job, therefore, is to take it to the 
people and get them to approve it—not because it is new, 
not because it is revolutionary, not because it promises some- 
thing for nothing—but because it takes the best from the 
America that has been, and seeks to improve it for the better 
America ahead. It is based on facts, on experience, on per- 
formance; on mutual trust, not suspicion. It rests upon 
the recognition of the rights of all classes of our population 
—capital, labor, management, agriculture and the learned 
professions alike. Hence, the first part of management’s 
job is to practice what it preaches; to recognize that in the 
highly industrial world in which we now live, business has 
certain responsibilities that it simply must assume, because 
the voluntary acceptance of social stewardship is the key- 
stone of liberty. Hence it is management’s job to weigh 
every day-to-day decision it is called upon to make in respect 
to products and prices, dividends and securities, research and 
patents, customer treatment and employee relations—in the 
light of the ultimate effect of such decisions not merely on 
the individual business involved, but on the whole national 
body politic. To this end management must acquire a better 
sense of proportion in respect to competitive tactics, and 
think more and more in terms of the long range business 
strategy required to perpetuate the free institutions that 
we have until recently so complacently enjoyed. 

To use business terms, management’s job is to take this 
program for a better America and merchandise it effectively. 
That job—just as would be the case with any product in 
your own business—involves: first, advertising, second, sales 
promotion, and third, selling. Handling the advertising is 
the function of the National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee, whose program Mr. Adams and Mr. Harrison will 
present to you. The sales promotion phase is represented 
by the group cooperation activities of the Association in 
which industrial managers and businessmen are meeting 
with ministers, educators, farmers and women’s organiza- 
tions to discuss national problems of common interest. 

The sales function is the particular task of The Better 
America Committee of which I have the honor to be Chair- 
man. It is our task—not to establish policies—but, taking 
the conclusions and recommendations of the working com- 
mittees of the National Association of Manufacturers—help 
management to do the job of selling these policies to the 
public and the men and women who represent us in Congress. 
For, after all, no matter how much post-war planning may 
be done by individual businesses and by local communities 
and states, the ultimate success of all those programs hinges 
on the governmental climate in which private competitive 
business will have to operate when peace comes, Various 
means to assist you to carry out this selling job in your own 
community will be placed at your disposal. But to do it 
you must, in essence, become a teacher. Someone has said, 
you know, that all business is teaching: Teaching people 
to make goods is manufacturing; teaching people to want 
goods is selling; teaching people to werk together is organi- 
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zation. | add a fourth: Teaching our fellow-citizens to 
understand the American system is practical patriotism. 

To be a good teacher, however, one must know his subject. 
A salesman cannot sell a product unless he knows how it is 
made, what it will do, and its distinguishing points of 
excellence. How many of us managers of American business 
really know the nature of our peculiar form of government? 
How it was put together? What the vital factors are that 
have enabled it to function successfully for 154 years? Very 
few. So, first, we must ourselves understand the system we 
have to sell. Fortunately—apart from my old favorite, the 
Federalist Papers—there are some excellent books now 
available from which you can get that information in easily 
digested form. If there is any man or woman here who has 
not read these four books, let me urge you to do so at your 
first opportunity: “Challenge to Freedom,” by Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, distinguished President of Brown University, 
who will speak at the dinner tomorrow night; “The Spirit 
of Enterprise,” by our able fellow-industrialist, Edgar M. 
Queeny, of the Monsanto Chemical Company; ““The God 
of the Machine,” by Isabel Paterson—brilliant book critic 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, “Men in Motion,” by 
the eminent war correspondent, Henry J. Taylor. 

For fear, however, that some of you may not perform 
this home work as promptly as you should, let me give a 
bare outline of the American system as I see it. To our fore- 
fathers, tyranny was not just a word. They knew what it 
meant literally in terms of religious, intellectual, economic 
and political oppression. They dreamed of a land where 
every man—no matter how humble—could have liberty and 
the opportunity to pursue happiness in his own personal way, 
so long as he did not interfere with the rights of others. 
Hence, they resolved to set up a form of government that 
would prevent tyranny from ever raising its ugly head again. 
‘They gave us the best instruments designed to that end, that 
the mind of man has yet devised—our Federal and State 
Constitutions. But we in business all know that no contract 
is worth any more than the spirit behind it. Similarly, our 
constitutions are worth no more than the kind of citizens 
behind them. It is management's job to help make the right 
sort of citizens. 

Our forefathers came from many creeds and countries 
but they were fundamentally religious people. They put the 
phrase, “In God We ‘Trust,” on every coin they minted. 
So naturally enough the cornerstone of the Republic they 
established was a religious concept: the conviction that every 
human being is endowed with a soul that is sacred in the 
eves of a Sovereign God. From this principle they deduced 
two basic theses: 

First, they concluded that, since God had created man in 
his own image with the power to distinguish between right 
and wrong, every individual ought to listen with respect to 
the opinions expressed by his fellow citizens, and that what- 
ever judgment was expressed by the majority of such 
divinely-created human beings after full and free discussion, 
was likely to be closest to God’s will for all of them. Vox 
populi, vox Dei—the voice of the people is the voice of God! 
Governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

Their second thesis was equally logical, namely, that 
every mortal soul is endowed by its Creator with certain 
natural inalienable rights that no human agency whatever 
may justly invade—neither any man called “king,” nor any 
group of men representing a temporary majority called 
“oovernment.” To guard these natural rights, government, 
in John Locke’s words, must confine itself to the protection 
of life, property, peace and freedom. 

The problem of the founders of this Republic, therefore, 
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was how to combine these two opposing principles into a 
workable, durable government adapted to human nature in 
its manifold economic, intellectual and spiritual aspects, and 
to a large population scattered over a wide geographical 
area. In other words, the question they faced was how to 
make effective the majority will of the people in governing 
themselves and at the same time not destroy the individual 
rights that the Creator had conferred upon each person. 

They resolved this paradox by setting up a government 
of laws—not a government of men. As the first step, they 
adopted a written Constitution with its Bill of Rights, as 
a permanent bulwark to safeguard individual and minority 
rights from hasty and ill-considered attacks by temporary 
majorities. Hence, they purposely made the process of 
amending the Constitution long and difficult. That is the 
reason why sociological jurisprudence—stretching the Con- 
stitution to meet current demands for legislation—instead of 
honest forthright amendment of that document after full 
discussion, is so very dangerous to our freedom. As Thomas 
Jefferson said: “Our peculiar security is the possession of a 
written constitution. Let us not make it a blank paper by 
construction.” 

In the second place, our forefathers incorporated in their 
system of government the principle of representative rather 
than direct action, with different terms of office and different 
modes of electing senators and representatives, to cushion 
the action of any current majority, and to enable govern- 
ment to function over a large geographical area. 

Next, they provided a system of checks and balances by 
painstaking separation of the powers of the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial branches. I wish I had time to quote the 
provision on this point in the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
which was adopted in 1780 and which spells out explicitly 
the fact that in the government of that Commonwealth no 
one of the three departments may ever exercise any of the 
powers of either of the others “to the end that it (the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts) may be a government of laws 
and not of men.” As the Federalist Papers said: “The 
accumulation of all powers—legislative, executive and judi- 
cial—in the same hands, . . . may justly be pronounced 
the very definition of tyranny.” Hence the present blurring 
of the lines of responsibility between the three departments 
of the federal government—which had gone far even prior 
to the outbreak of the war—is perhaps the most sinister 
of all threats to our freedom in the post-war period. The 
rise of the tyranny of administrative law—the bureaucratic 
despotism from which we suffer today—would be impossible 
if the lines of demarcation between the legislative, executive 
and judicial functions had been kept sharp and clear. 

As a fourth step, the founders of our Republic divided the 
responsibilities of government between the Federal Union 
and the states, counties and towns. They did that, so that 
each particular segment of government would not get too 
big for an intelligent citizen to understand its functions and 
for his elected representatives to legislate intelligently. 
Today the federal government has arrogated to itself so 
many state and local powers, and has become so extremely 
huge and complicated that the average Congressmen will 
tell you frankly that it is impossible for him even to read 
all of the legislation that is proposed or desired by the 
various federal departments. In other words, the size of 
the central government puts such a tremendous’ load on 
Congress that our representatives are unable to function 
effectively to protect the rights of the people who elected 
them. It is exactly as though a business corporation per- 
mitted itself to expand to a point where the directors and 
officers chosen by the stockholders, found themselves unable 
to cope with the enormous number of problems that were 
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put up to them for decision. Centralization of power in 
Washington, moreover, undermines state and local govern- 
ment, and thus destroys the opportunity that local self- 
government attords tor practical experience in citizenship. 
Unless a man first acquires some training in handling public 
problems in state, county, town or city, he certainly is not 
likely to become qualified to deal with the large questions of 
national scope on which his freedom ultimately depends. 

Drawing from the experience of our British ancestors, 
the fifth step was to keep the control of the public purse in 
the hands of the House of Representatives—the arm of 
government closest to the people. Every effort at popular 
self-government that I have read about in history, has 
eventually been destroyed by some demagogue who has 
gotten his hands on the people’s own money. In recent years 
Congress has delegated more and more latitude in respect 
to public expenditures to the Executive Department. Hence 
another grave threat to our freedom in the post-war years 
is arising from what might well be termed, the privy power 
of the public purse. 

Last but not least, the men who set up the American 
Republic reserved the largest possible field for local and 
individual initiative by strictly limiting the powers of the 
central government. In respect to business, only interstate 
and foreign commerce was made subject to its regulation. 
The Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides specifically that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people.” As the late Justice Brandeis said: “The makers of 
the Constitution . . . conferred, as against the government, 
the right to be let alone, the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized men.” I leave it to 
you to say to what extent in your own business that halcyon 
situation still exists! 

There, in a nutshell, is the mechanism by which our 
forefathers sought to harmonize the will of the majority 
with the personal rights of the individual. Jobs, freedom 
and opportunity for us and succeeding generations depend 
on how well we safeguard that mechanism—a mechanism 
based on meticulous analysis of all previous attempts at self- 
government in the world’s history; a mechanism so ingen- 
ious, so carefully organized, so accurately compensated 
against human vagaries and lust for power, that it led Glad- 
stone to say that the Constitution was “the greatest instru- 
ment of government ever struck off at a given time by the 
hand and brain of man.” The preservation of its basic 
principles is just as essential to the continuation of the 
private competitive business system of this country, as the 
maintenance of the political, intellectual and spiritual free- 
dom that the Constitution guarantees. 

So the Committee which I represent here today is organ- 
ized to help management carry the truths on which freedom 
and post-war progress depend, to the mind and heart of 
every manufacturer in America. Working in cooperation 
with the business organizations affiliated with the National 
Industrial Council, our objective is to imbue businessmen 
generally with this fundamental philosophy so that they in 
turn may be able to cultivate an adequate and accurate 
understanding of the vital place that private enterprise 
occupies in the life of every American citizen. All of this 
to the end that an aroused public imbued with its own 
legitimate self-interest will seek appropriate means of pro- 
tecting itself in the benefits that the private competitive 
business system provides. 

At the present moment our Committee is preparing 
graphic presentations dealing with five specific matters in 
respect to which legislative correction is necessary, namely: 


(1) The vital importance of private capital formation in 
order to prevent the advent of national socialism in 
the post-war years. 


A proper scheme of taxation designed to preserve 
individual incentive on which the development of 
new enterprises and new jobs depends. 

The importance of sanely organized labor relations 
so as to insure social unity. Obviously, representa- 


tive democracy cannot long exist in the face of acute 
class cleavage. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) The importance of providing opportunity for every 
individual to safeguard his own future against the 
four specters of sickness, unemployment, old age and 
death. Sound social security is a stabilizing factor 
against revolution and anarchy in any form of 
government. 


The vital necessity of curbing bureaucracy through 
the revival of local responsibility for local affairs. 


Through these five presentations and others to follow, we 
hope to equip the business executive during this coming year 
with enough facts and enough definite remedial suggestions 
to enable him to become a true business missionary in behalf 
of a “Better America through Better Private Competitive 
Business.”” Such legislative suggestions as are offered will 
be based—as I have said—on the reports of the Committees 
of the National Association of Manufacturers working in 
close cooperation with the constituent organizations of the 
National Industrial Council. I am convinced that state, 
local and national manufacturing trade associations, with- 
out interfering with or detracting in any way from their 
own activities, can help achieve a broad program for private 
competitive business and American liberty, that will give a 
thrill of satisfaction to every manufacturer for having 
secured his own salvation through the vision of the organi- 
zations that he supports. In fact, with the public now 
more favorable to business than in years, and a people weary 
of arrested progress, of costly tampering with economic 
verities, it would be unthinkable if industry were not to 
achieve the highest degree of unity in furthering this pro- 
gram for a better America. 

To sum up: Management’s job is, first, to devise a pro- 
gram. That has been done. That program must now be 
publicized to the American people and their representatives 
in Congress. To sell it effectively, management must 
understand the principles of the American Republic; apply 
the political and ethical philosophy on which it is based to 
the conduct of the every-day affairs of business; be articulate 
in the interpretation of those principles to the public; test 
every governmental proposal against those basic concepts; 
support every constructive move, whether it springs from 
management, labor, agriculture or government, that will 
make for a better and more productive America; and last 
but not least, emulate the faith and courage that character- 
ized the men who came to the shores of this new continent 
to escape the religious, intellectual, economic and _ political 
tyranny of the Old World. 

Those ancestors of ours would never have landed on “the 
stern and rockbound coast” of New England or fought 
their way into the trackless Appalachians if they had not 
been at an early stage in the recurring cycle of human 
freedom; Tyranny had brought them spiritual faith; faith 
had brought courage; courage, the will to freedom. Thus 
they demonstrated once more the truth of Pericles’ assertion 
2400 years ago that ““The secret of liberty is courage”; not 
food, not comfort, not money—but just plain old-fashioned 
fortitude of mind and body and soul. How many business 
managers have equal courage today—in the face of the tax 
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inspector, the factory inspector, the boiler inspector, the 
wage and hour inspector, the labor board inspector, the 
SEC inspector, the wage and salary stabilization inspector, 
the OPA inspector, the WPB inspector, the congressional 
investigator? How many of us are willing to face persecu- 
tion, if necessary, to protect and defend our hard-won con- 
stitutional rights? 

So while our brave sons and brothers are dying on the 
battlefronts, one of management’s primary jobs is to have 
a rebirth of courage—no matter how loud the threatening 
war whoops of the bureaucrats may sound in our ears, or 
how many business scalps may be drying at the moment in 
their marble tepees along the Potomac! One thing is sure: 
If business managers, and all other patriotic, intelligent 
Americans, do not fight the good fight for freedom here on 
the home front, the national socialists in our midst who 
glibly maintain that government can control our economic 
life without destroying our political, intellectual and spirit- 
ual liberty, will ultimately win by default, and our nation 
shall then have fought World War II in vain. 

An eminent American author epitomizes the lessons that 
history has taught him in four well-known epigrams: He 


whom the gods would destroy, they first drive mad with 
power. The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small. The bee fertilizes the flower it robs. 
When it is dark enough we can see the stars. 

In the darkness and confusion that now envelops the whole 
world, in the poignant personal grief of our mounting 
casualty lists, we can see the same stars in the heavens that 
guided the Pilgrims of New England and the planters of 
Virginia across the stormy wastes of the North Atlantic 
three hundred years ago. In fact at this very moment those 
same stars are guiding the navigators of a thousand ships 
and planes carrying our flag on all the seven seas. Likewise, 
the same religious and philosophic principles that directed 
the minds and hearts of the wise men who set up the 
American Republic, are still there to keep us on the true 
course to freedom, if we 20th Century Americans will but 
seek out those stars through the murk of our ignorance and 
apathy. Only by finding and following them can American 
management help secure for all our people the choicest bless- 
ings of free men: the eternal quest of a venturing mind, the 
sweeping reach of an unleashed spirit, the sounding joy of an 
unfettered soul! 


The “Climate of Opinion” 


BILL OF RIGHTS MUST BE PROTECTED 
By PEIRSON M. HALL, U. 8. District Court Judge, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Delivered before Los Angeles Bar Ass'n., December 15, 1943 


‘T is a familiar rule of statutory construction that when 
construing an Act of Congress the circumstances preced- 
ing and surrounding its passage may be examined to 

give meaning to the law. 

‘The “Climate of Opinion” as the Supreme Court recently 
called it, shall be examined. 

This is a day of war. Its necessities press heavily upon 
us. It has created a multitude of laws, regulations and 
agencies. Many of these agencies urge with ardor and per- 
sistence that the “Climate of Opinion” of today—the neces- 
sities of war—require almost imperative obedience to their 
regulations and approval of their acts and conduct. 

‘To assist us in measuring those regulations and acts against 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights it may be helpful to 
examine the dangers, necessities, anxieties, and fears and 
problems—the “Climate of Opinion”—at the time of the 
proposal and adoption of the Bill of Rights. 

To do this it is necessary to see the country at the con- 
clusion of the revolution. I do not mean that the antecedent 
events had nothing to do with the creation of the Bill of 
Rights. But what we are concerned with now is the state 
of mind of the peoples of the thirteen colonies when the bill 
of rights was proposed. 


REVOLUTIONARY CONDITIONS 


Beginning then, at the end of the Revolution, we find 
New York occupied by an army of 30,000, equivalent to or 
in excess of the entire civil population, and most of the 
sea-coast towns of the United States occupied by the enemy— 
much in the same fashion that Japan now occupies the sea- 
coast towns of China: The enemy had engaged in indis- 
criminate plunderine—sacking and burning many of the 
sea-coast villages and countryside from Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Crops, animals and food supplies had been confiscated 
or destroved. The whele coastal region of South Carolina 
had been burned. Thev had fought a war not against a 


distant enemy—but against an invader. An invader with a 
large segment of public sentiment—the 5th columnist of 
that day—supporting and assisting him. In New York alone, 
the British recruited an army of almost 25,000. 

Only 15 men remained to transact the business of the 
Continental Congress which had issued almost half a billion 
dollars in paper currency, and none of it was any good. The 
Continental armies had returned to their homes penniless, 
and ragged, to be faced with debt and ridicule. 


WASHINGTON Was “Broke” 


Between the time of the conclusion of the Revolution and 
the meeting of the first congress in March, 1789 in New 
York City, the situation had not improved. In fact it had 
got worse. Washington, reputed to be one of the richest 
men in the country‘had to borrow 600 pounds for the journey 
to New York to assume the office of President. Shay’s 
rebellion had found its genesis in the effort to prevent the 
courts from sitting, in order that no judgments for debt 
might be rendered. There were only three banks function- 
ing in the country, and their paper was of limited and local 
circulation. Each of the States were confronted with large 
unfunded debts. The Union operating under the articles of 
confederation, not only had no credit, but the paper money 
issued was of less than no value. Credit was exchanged 
between New York and Philadelphia by way of London, the 
only coinage was the copper cent. There were no industries: 
no public or private financing to encourage the ambitious 
or the hopeful. Commerce was at a standstill. There was 
no mining—no massive steel or iron or aluminum, or mag- 
nesium or coal or automobile or oil or chemical industries. 


GOovERNMENT UNARMED 


The government was without arms or munitions; and there 
were no factories to make them. The Army had diminished 
to a total of 672 officers and men and there was no Navy. 
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Europe with its Armies, its population and its resources 
stood within less travel time from New York than from 
New York to Richmond, and was a greater constant threat 
by virtue of this disparity of wealth and power than it could 
possibly be today. London was a city of 30 times the size 
of New York which then had a population of 30,000, about 
the size of Southgate. There were only six cities in the 
country in excess of 8,000 population—Philadelphia, the 
Metropolis with 45,000 followed in turn by New York, 
Boston, Charleston, Baltimore and Salem. Europe not only 
had no confidence in or enthusiasm for the new government, 
but with Florida and the Mississippi Valley possessed by 
Spain, the countries of Europe were encouraging the depre- 
dations of hordes of Indians against the colonies. 

There was no money in the federal treasury, and if there 
had been any taxes, there was no machinery for collecting 
them. There was no judiciary, no court system, and no 
means for enforcing a federal law. 


No U. S. EMPLoyYEEsS 


Almost every other new government in history, whether 
started as a result of a revolution or conquest has had the 
advantages of calling on professional functionaries and clerks 
to administer the government. But here there were none. 
There was probably a total of a dozen government employees 
but they had not been paid and there was no money to pay 
them. North Carolina and Rhode Island had not ratified the 
constitutions. Vermont had been treating with London for 
recognition as an independent State. A secession movement 
was gaining headway in the west. The President of Congress 
sounded out Prince Henry of Prussia whether he would ac- 
cept an American throne. 

There was no backing of any organized opinion; there was 
no method for quick dissemination of government policy ; 
there were no conferences, no front porch speeches, no radios, 
no commentators, no fireside chats. There were no skilled 
persons to call upon to help in administering the government. 


No PRECEDENTS 


There was no tradition, and no precedent to guide or warn 
them. In searching history for examples to support the argu- 
ments in favor of the Constitution the authors of the Federal- 
ist were compelled to reach back 2,000 years to the Achean 
League and Lycean Confederacy, Greek Democracies, for 
any comparable government structure from which to draw 
examples. 

Most of the States had adopted their constitutions. They 
were jealous of their prerogatives as newly created nations. 
Upon inquiry, a person would not respond that he was a 
citizen of the United States, but would reply that he was a 
citizen of Pennsyivania, of New York, or Massachusetts, etc. 
Threats or armed conflict were brewing, especially over the 
vast areas of new land which lay to the west. There was no 
authority to carry out treaties that had been made with 
England and France. Generally, there was disorder, con- 
fusion, debt, despair and lawlessness. 


DIsMAL PICTURE 


In tribute to the dismal picture, Washington, no stranger 
to despair and hardship, setting out from Mount Vernon in 
April 1789, wrote: ; 

“My movements to the chair of government will be 
accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit, 
who is going to the place of his execution; so unwill- 
ing am I, in the evening of life nearly consumed in public 
cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficul- 
ties, without that competency of political skill, abilities, and 
inclination, which are necessary to manage the helm. I am 

































































sensible that 1 am embarking the voice of the people, and a 
good name of my own, on this voyage; but what returns will 
be made for them, heaven alone can foretell. Integrity and 
firmness are all I can promise. These, be the voyage long or 
short, shall never forsake me, although I may be deserted 
by all men.” 


NEEDs OF A NATION 


All this setting testifies to the necessity for a central gov- 
ernment with power: the need for authority to make these 
incipient thirteen nations into one nation, the need for a 
national army; the need to establish themselves among the 
scorning nations of the earth, with an international credit; 
to regulate commerce as it concerned more States than one. 
As Hamilton put it, a central government of power was 
“essential to the security of the people of America against 
foreign danger; essential to their security against contentions 
and wars among the different States; essential to guard them 
against those violent and oppressive factions which embitter 
the blessings of liberty, and against those military establish- 
ments which must gradually poison its very foundation: In 
a word, essential to the happiness of the people of America.” 


Britt oF Ricuts Is Born 


Without such power there could be no union, but in the 
face of that overwhelming necessity for power, and undis- 
mayed by the danger of delay, following the lead of Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, Congress on the 25th day of Septem- 
ber, 1789, four days before the close of its first session, 
when there was still no money in the treasury, and no scheme 
or means devised for creating any national credit, nevertheless 
made their choice and proposed to the various States the 
resolution containing 12 amendments, the last 10 of which 
were approved by the States and have become our Bill of 
Rights. 

In the previous 25 years there had been great and important 
movements and events in American history. But certainly 
none that exceeded in influence upon mankind, the act of 
Congress in proposing and of the States on adopting the Bill 
of Rights; thereby Congress and the people chose to place 
principle above power as a fundamental precept: If being 
free instead of being secure meant war—they chose to be free, 
they were not afraid of war; they knew that hate and force 
and fear and ignorance are the inevitable handmaidens of 
tyranny and that to serve liberty there must be guarantees 
in that basic code that as between the individual and his 
government, there must mutually be love—decent respect— 
instead of hate, faith instead of fear, reason instead of force 
and truth instead of ignorance. 


GreEAT Trutus Dery DerinitTIon 


I have lately seen and read many expressions endeavoring 
to define liberty; to describe freedom. But somehow or 
another, as I read these statements, they seem. inadequate. 
I have wondered why. It is because the deepest truths for 
the most part, refuse to be written, and the dearest things 
defy definition. Thus it is with liberty and freedom. The 
scope and sweep of their spiritual inward sense of equality and 
uplift cannot be compressed into the concepts of any one 
mind, however great, or be catalogued and listed by the 
words of any one person’s vocabulary, however learned. The 
settings and surroundings and circumstances of each indi- 
vidual, or nation, or people, whose liberty is concerned, 
change, not only from one generation to another, but with 
the trappings of modern civilization from year to year, and 
now, almost from day to day. To categorize or recite and 
name all the rights which make up our liberty and freedom, 
it would be necessary to comprehend the consumate exper- 
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ience of mankind and to possess withal that fluency of tongue 
which would touch universal understanding; to feel the 
physical pains of all of freedom’s martyrs, and know the 
travail of spirit of the bewildered millions who have died 
with naught but a vain hope of freedom; to know the history 
of all religion and all government and the original of all 
races and their customs and appetites. Because all these 
things enter into a complete understanding of liberty. 


INDIVIDUAL CONCEPT 


Such is the nature of liberty that it means something differ- 
ent to each person at different times and under different 
circumstances. 

The entire scheme of government in our Constitution per- 
mits a constant testing of the liberties of the individual. 
Its whole system and all its declarations in the Bill of Rights 
are based on the concept that the world belongs to the living; 
that there is and shall be preserved the right to repeal or 
change any law, even the Constitution, if in reason, after 
free discussion it cannot win conviction in the minds of each 
new generation. 

It is the virtue of our fundamental law that it is worded 
in generalities and leaves to each individual the privilege of 
asserting his rights from day to day, and provides a forum— 
a public forum—for their determination under rules of rea- 
son, each of which in turn is being tested again and again 
every day in the crucible of the courts. 


CEMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Thus the Bill of Rights is not only the guarantee of indi- 
vidual liberties, but it is the strength, the cement of the Con- 
stitution itself. Who cares to predict we would have a 
democratic form of government today if we had had no 
Bill of Rights—no due process—search and seizure—jury 
trial—religious liberty or free speech clauses to restrain for 
154 years the appetite which power in government always 
creates for more power. 

John Marshall said our Constitution is a document in- 
tended to endure for ages and to meet all the crisis of human 
affairs. Thus in the Constitution we find the Bill of Rights 
set out in the broadest and most general language. 

i have here a book, entitled “Gateway to Citizenship.” 
There is impressed on the front the great seal of the depart- 
ment of justice. It was printed in the government printing 
office, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, 1943, 
under the auspices of the United States Department of 
Justice. It is said that its purpose is to assist the members of 
the bench and bar, the staff of the immigration and naturali- 
zation service, and other interested workers in their efforts 
to dignify and emphasize the significance of citizenship. In 
the fly leaf is the ‘Excerpt from Message to the Congress, 
January 6, 1941” the title of which is “The Four Freedoms.” 
But I have failed to find any single quotation from the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the Bill of Rights. There 
are many excerpts from speeches and quotations from codes 
and articles as to what America means, what the States are, 
natural heritage, creeds, codes, oaths, pledges, charters, many 
of them are beautiful and inspired, but none approaching in 
fundamental depth of understanding or comprehensive 
strength of declaration the majestic cadences of the Bill of 
Rights. 


Text oF Bit or RIGHTS 


It would be a poor tribute, indeed, to the Bill of Rights, 
if at a meeting of lawyers, we did not read the text. 

“TI. Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or of the right of 


the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

II. A weil-regulated militia, being necessary to the security 
of a free State; the right of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed. 

III. No soldier shall, in time of Peace be quartered in any 
house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

IV. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

V. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 

VI. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

VII. In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved, and no fact tried by jury shall be other- 
wise reexamined in any court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the common law. 

VIII. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

And in recognition of their own inability to comprehend 
all circumstances where liberty might be challenged, they 
provided by IX and by X. 

IX. The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the State respectively, or to the people. 

There are 28 freedoms mentioned there. We have aban- 
doned none of them. These were some of the inalienable 
rights which the Declaration of Independence asserts belong 
to each of us as necessary to secure our life, our liberty, our 
equality, and our pursuit of happiness. If the ten command- 
ments provide a standard of conduct for a virtuous individual 
—then the 10 amendments which make our Bill of Rights 
are the ten commandments for a virtuous government. 

With these 28 freedoms it necessarily results that there 
shall be the survival of the fittest idea and not merely the 
survival of the strongest or most scheming men. It is implicit 
in the philosophies of all absolutisms that they are afraid 
of democracy because they suppress the right to speak of it 
or discuss it freely. We on the other hand, with freedom of 
thought, and freedom of speech have no fear of the conse- 
quences of a comparison by a free mind of our democracy 
with any form of government. By freedom of speech all ideas 
must stand trial in the court of public opinion. 

Is it not reasonable that the founding fathers, who inci- 


- dentally were historians, conscious of the indolence which is 
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incipient in every happy people, conceived that freedom of 
speech, for instance, would compel us to constantly examine 
and re-examine our own government and rights as a result 
of listening to the arguments on behalf of other systems? 


MENTAL [IRRITANTS 


We have not been lacking for such mental irritants. For 
the past 20 years, with a noticeable increase in the last 
three, there have been many who, without even a healthy 
sniff of life as it is really lived in America in an air of 
cosmic profundity and with a spirit of frustration and envy, 
have ridiculed and abused as Babbits, or brigands, or yokels 
all those who really built America. They have cried that 
with no more free land the “uncultured” people of America 
have lost their capacity to be free and to govern themselves. 
Well, they are simply unacquainted with the American 
scene—they have been untouched by the spirit and will, not 
only of the American pioneer, but of the Sergeant Yorks, 
the Colin Kellys, the Butch O’Hares, the Henry Fords and 
Donald Nelsons of America. Perhaps these critical “Intelli- 
gentsia” are the product of one of 82 per cent of the institu- 
tions of so-called “Higher Learning” which have not recently 
required the study of U. S. history for the undergraduate 
degree. 

PIONEER COURAGE AND VISION 


Looking then at the Bill of Rights in its “Climate of Opin- 
ion” written, declared, and adopted by the men who had not 
only fought an 8 years war, but who had afterwards under- 
gone six years of misery, confusion, failure, debt, disappoint- 
ment and hardship we see their keen knowledge of the neces- 


sity for a central government of power: we realize that they 
placed a premium on character and not on cunning; we grasp 
the fact of the consumate courage which it took in the face 
of the whole dismal picture to nevertheless declare the 
supremacy of the rights of man. I wonder if we shouldn't 
feel just a little bit ashamed today that some of us now and 
then think it necessary to suspend these rights in order to 
exercise the power of national government whether to win a 
war, or otherwise? It is not a confession of indolence that 
while standing in the midst of the unbelievable physical 
might of this nation there should be some who believe that 
we cannot fight this war without destroying the very things 
we fight to preserve. 

There should be none among us who lack the ability to 
perceive that among the world’s systems of government ours 
is still the “Best Hope of Mankind” as Jefferson and Webster 
and Lincoln said it was. 


Must Guarp “BILL” 


To you as lawyers, now falls the resolve that the Bill of 
Rights shall not be destroyed by either direct attack or by 
blissfully ignoring it, or disdainfully by-passing it. 

In the face of the magnificent boldness of those men who 
wrote into our fundamental law these rights of man as a 
standing challenge to all other philosophies of government 
which would deny them, should we not cast out the slightest 
apprehension about meeting any foe, at the same time pre- 
serving among ourselves those fundamental principles so that 
mankind can continue to walk the earth upright and un- 
ashamed and in the image of his Creator. 


Confusion of Terms 


OUR NATION’S GREATEST BARRIER TO UNITY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


By FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman of The American Economic Foundation 
Delivered before the Faculty, Trustees and Guests of Morningside College, Sioux City, la., October 17, 1943 


HAVE been asked to address my remarks today to 

the subject of education through radio broadcasting. 

Many of them, however, will relate to the larger 
subject of adult education, of which radio education is a 
part. 

Despite the great honor conferred upon me today, I 
approach this matter with all of the humility proper to one 
who was not educated to be an educator, and request your 
indulgence for what might seem an heretical lack of ortho- 
doxy. 

The fundamental difference between radio education and 
classroom education is that, in radio, students can leave the 
classroom at any instant by simply twisting the dial. And 
education over the radio must compete with almost every 
conceivable type of entertainment that awaits them on the 
other wave lengths. 

To phrase the problem bluntly, education by radio con- 
sists of informing people in terms of their self-interest with- 
out their sensing anything as mundane as education. 


II 


Neither time nor your interest permits me to describe our 
early efforts. The trail was being broken through virgin 
forest with only a sketchy map to follow. At the beginning 
progress seemed easy. I made about 200 national unilateral 
broadcasts and the mail response was both flattering and 


gratifying. But impartial research disclosed that, by and 
large, people listened only to subject matter with which they 
agree and that to reach a maximum audience both sides of 
questions must be presented simultaneously. 

Over a considerable period of time we tested the effect 
of long speeches, short speeches, no speeches. We experi- 
mented with the use of two speakers, three speakers, four 
speakers. Every technique was carefully measured and eval- 
uated in terms of audience and intelligent reaction. 

Through trial and error we began to do things right. We 
discovered that intelligent, restrained controversy was the 
key to the transmission of facts to the adult mind. We 
found that the difference between the radio platform and 
the corner-store cracker barrel was simply dimensional. 
People like to “sit in on” a friendly understandable 
argument. 

We also discovered the type of information people wanted. 
There is no name for it in the college curriculum. It is a 
combination of sociology, economics, and history. If the 
people were to name it they would probably call it the 
“science of living with each other in peace and security.” 

No other subject approaches this one in universal interest. 
It embraces all of man’s material and spiritual existence. 
It cannot be taught as can the applied sciences because all 
of the facts are not known. 

Man’s ignorance of the basic laws of harmonious living 
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is man’s greatest tragedy. From it springs every type of 
tragedy—war, death, poverty, suspicion, hatred and greed. 
Subconsciously all men know that these evils were not meant 
to be—that the incalculable wealth and human energy con- 
sumed in war and social and class conflict could be converted 
into immeasurable peace and security. They are seeking a 
blueprint for action .. . but no blueprint exists. 


Ill 


This presents a formidable obstacle to the educator. Due 
to the absence of facts, he must deal in the realm of opinion. 
No honest educator can present opinion as fact. The only 
alternative, and a deplorable one, is to present opinion on 
both sides and allow the listeners to evaluate the opinions. 
Man’s ignorance of his economic existence, which includes 
his political existence, can be likened to his former igno- 
rance of his physical existence. Not many centuries ago it 
was believed that the blood stood still in the body. The 
authorities jailed men who suggested otherwise. The great- 
est minds in medicine ponderously debated the necessity of 
drawing an equal amount of blood from each arm lest one 
side of the body become stronger than the other. The func- 
tions of the organs were equally obscure. 

It was natural, therefore, that internal surgery should 
have been virtually non-existent during this period. 

But what of the brash surgery that is committed on the 
economic body of which virtually nothing is known? 

Probably the most discouraging aspect of this ignorance 
is man’s refusal to learn from past mistakes. Men have 
been trying to get along with each other for at least 5,000 
years. At least four times in the last 2,000 years great 
civilizations have risen and fallen under their own weight. 
The documents from which to gather the essential facts 
concerning this self-destruction are available to almost any- 
one with the desire to examine them. Yet no comprehensive 
examination has ever been made. They have been used 
largely as a source of fragmentary knowledge to bolster 
fragmentary theories based on fragmentary thinking. 

Without knowledge of the whole we are as the three 
blind men examining an elephant. The one holding the tail 
said, “It’s a vine!” The one holding the trunk said, “No, 
it is a huge snake!” The third one who had hold of a leg 
said, “My friends, it is a tree!” 


IV 


It is man’s lack of knowledge concerning the totality and 
the nature of his economic life that leads him to repeat age- 
old errors ignoring the mistakes of other generations. 

If this statement seems academic, allow me to illustrate. 
The most common of human needs is employment. What 
does the average man know of employment? Were you to 
ask him who furnishes his employment, he would say: “Why, 
the company I work for!” Were you to tell the factory 
worker in New Jersey that the man who furnishes his em- 
ployment is a wheat farmer in Nebraska, he would consider 
you at least slightly “touched-in-the-head.” Comprehension 
of this most important of all economic laws—namely, that 
we live by taking in each other’s washing—has never filtered 
into the economic concept. 

The corporation is erroneously considered to be the source 
of employment, whereas common sense tells us that it is the 
customer—and the customer alone—who makes employment 
possible. Employment is like the blood in the body—an 
endless flow of exchanges between individuals. The insti- 
tutions involved in these exchanges—corporations, banks, 
governments—are merely way-stations. Money, the least- 
understood of all economic factors, is only a receipt for 


work, numbers labeled dollars, used to record transactions. 

It is the mistaken theory that corporations supply em- 
ployment that, during periods of depression, brings down 
the wrath of the populace upon the hapless heads of the 
wrongly-called employers, who are, in reality, middlemen 
who arrange for the production and exchange of goods and 
services between men. If the customer cannot, or will not, 
exchange the receipts (money) received for his labor for 
the product made by the corporation’s workers, the corpora- 
tion is helpless. 


V 


The basis of this confusion regarding the totality of our 
economic life stems largely from a confusion of words. 
Partly by accident and partly by intent we have developed 
a hopeless mumbo-jumbo of words which pass for an eco- 
nomic nomenclature. The economists do not even under- 
stand each other’s statements until they inquire as to which 
meaning of the words they intended to convey. 

As a forum moderator I have sat between internationally 
known economists discussing a relatively simple issue, and 
listened to them consume half the broadcasting time honestly 
trying to define the meaning of a few basic economic terms. 

There are only six ingredients in economics: (1) natural 
resources, (2) human energy, (3) tools, (4) production, 
(S) receipts for production, and (6) exchange of produc- 
tion. Everything in economics can be explained in terms of 
these six ingredients, yet in expressing them the economists 
employ many hundreds of words of infinite shading and 
emotional connotations. 

Many of these words have been grafted onto the eco- 
nomic vocabulary with no semblance of justification. 

Consider the word “wealth” . . . which means “a great 
amount of something.” The word means nothing unless 
rendered complete by specifying what it is that there is “a 
large amount of.” Yet, in accepted economic terminology 
it has been given vague emotional prejudicial meanings. 

Consider the word “value.” If everyone in this room 
wrote down his own definition, the most prevalent idea 
would probably be . . . “value is what a thing is worth.” 

If asked to define “worth,” most definitions would prob- 
ably read, “worth is the value of a thing.” 

The average ten-year-old boy has a better conception of 
value and worth than the average college graduate. He 
knows that a thing is worth exactly what the boy next door 
can and will exchange for it right now. In other words, 
“value” and “worth” really mean the marketable price at 
the moment. Why use the words “value” and ‘‘worth” 
when the true words are available? 

If you want to say that you “value” a painting at 10 
thousand dollars you are merely expressing an emotional 
opinion, not a fact . . . unless someone else with 10 thousand 
dollars has the same opinion and is willing to exchange his 
10 thousand dollars for that picture. 

I want to mention a particularly noteworthy assortment 
of words: such as, “profits”, “dividends”, interest”, “capital 
gains”. None of these words relate to the true meaning of 
the process they purport to describe—namely, payment for 
the use of tools. 

Once again the ten-year-old knows the truth. If he loans 
his fishing pole to another boy, and gets one of the fish in 
exchange for its use, he knows exactly what he is getting 
and why. So does the boy that borrowed the fishing pole. 

But when the United States Steel Corporation printed 
its annual statement for 1942 and defined its profits as “pay- 
ment for the use of tools,” large segments of the financial 
and accounting worlds were amazed to discover that simple 
truth. 
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VI 


Ignorance of socio-economic law—and lest I be misunder- 
stood, I hasten to include myself among the benighted—has 
created a great deal of social friction. Even the attempts to 
discover these laws have met with prejudice and even bitter 
opposition. By way of example, about 50 years ago an 
Italian named Pareto devoted himself to the study of income 
distribution. Pareto, who was a statistician, noticed a cer- 
tain pattern in the ratios of large incomes to small incomes. 
With great patience he charted the distribution of income 
of every country that kept records. He found that incomes 
seemed to conform to a fairly uniform curve and that there 
seemed to be a natural force that controlled the distribution 
of economic reward. He published papers to that effect. 

In earlier days. Pareto might have been burned for heresy, 
or jailed, but the enlightenment of the 19th century saved 
him from either of these fates. Instead, he was simply 
discredited and shouted down. It is interesting to note, 
however, that today, Pareto’s curve is used quietly, and, I 
understand, quite satisfactorily, by several governments in 
forecasting total national income from known segments. 

My knowledge of what Pareto called a natural law does 
not qualify me to say it is a law, but it is disturbing to me 
that virtually no effort to test its validity has been made. 
Dr. George Kingsley Zipf of Harvard is doing some very 
interesting work of a similar nature, but to the best of my 
knowledge is receiving very little encouragement. 

It seems to me that the entanglement of sociology with 
economics is responsible for the lack of integrated research 
along these lines. Many sociologists seem reluctant to ad- 
mit the possibility that there is a fixed relation between the 
distribution of ability and the distribution of economic re- 
wards. But why be afraid of seeking the truth? Until we 
find it, or it finds us, we must grope our way through a 
maze of theory. Pareto was seeking a truth, which if it 
materialized would have established a tremendously impor- 
tant fact, namely, that the only way to have fewer poor 
people is to have more rich people. This is in direct con- 
tradiction of much current humanitarian thought and would 
invalidate much proposed economic reform. 

But suppose it is true? Suppose that by making the rich 
less rich we only make the poor more poor? 

That would be a high price to pay for prejudice. 


Vil 

In our search for the truths, which alone can set us free 
from prejudice, the first step is a common economic lan- 
guage, composed of words which mean only one thing. 

It would be ridiculous to propose to a chemist that sul- 
phuric acid be given two or three substitute names which 
could also be used to describe hydrochloric and acetic acid. 
Similarly, without an accurate nomenclature, economics is 
hopelessly handicapped, at least in any democratic nation 
where public understanding of basic economic problems is 
essential to the intelligent exercise of suffrage. 

I submit that the need for this common economic lan- 
guage ranks among the primary problems of the post war 
world. It is wishful thinking to believe that military vic- 
tory will solve any basic problems—it will merely offer us 
an opportunity to solve these problems. 

The social impact of peace, if it finds us unprepared, can 
be more devastating than was the impact of war. Within 
every democratic nation, and most totalitarian nations there 
are internal stresses and strains which must be relieved be- 
fore normal political and economic life can be resumed. 

Civilized man prefers persuasion to violence. But civili- 
zation has not progressed to the point where violence is not 
the natural alternative to persuasion. 

All men of good-will, therefore, should do all within 
their power to implement the processes of persuasion and 
understanding—the key to which is a common economic 
language. The gravity of this problem is aggravated by the 
time element. Everytime the sun sets we are one day nearer 
to peace, and one day nearer to that junction where the 
road of democracy forks in two directions. One sign post 
reads “‘collective security,” and the other reads “‘self-reliance 
of the individual.” If we arrive at the fork in the road 
still bickering as to our future course, it will be an evil 
day for the American nation. No one knows how much 
time we have, but I know of no better use to make of that 
time than purging our economic language of double-talk. 
I know of no more urgent task or of one more worthy of 
the attention of the educational world. It represents a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for service which cannot and must 
not be ignored. 

The time to do something about it is right now, for it 
may be later than we think. 


The Big Four 


CO-OPERATION MAY BUILD UP A COMMON UNDERSTANDING 


By JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS, Premier of South Africa 
Broadcast from South Africa on the N.B.C. network on the occasion of the award to him of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Medal, December 28, 1943 


WELCOME this opportunity and this privilege of 

speaking to the American public on the occasion of the 

anniversary of Woodrow Wilson’s birthday, and I thank 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation for their invitation to 
do so. I also thank the Foundation most warmly for the 
great honor they have done me by the award of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation Medal to me. 

It had been my intention to visit the States and Canada 
this year and to receive the Medal and thank the Founda- 
tion in person. But my heavy war work in London delayed 
me there beyond all expectation, and when finally there came 
the prospect of meeting President Roosevelt in Egypt on 
my return to South Africa, I reluctantly decided to postpone 


the American visit till a more suitable opportunity. I have 
since attended the final round of the big Allied conferences 
in Cairo and have had the deeply valued privilege of per- 
sonally discussing with the President the world situation 
today and tomorrow, and there remains now the prospect 
of a visit to America at a time which may be both more 
convenient and opportune than the present crowded moment. 
To that time I look forward with much interest. The deep 
sense of America’s responsibility—and opportunity—for our 
human future weighs heavily on my mind and I should like 
yet to say in person what perhaps cannot be properly con- 
veyed in absence and at this long distance. 

The Medal is a great honour in itself and as such I 
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value it. But I value it no less as a link with a great leader 
and a great and poignant period of history and of my own 
life. Looking at our world today laboring once more like 
a frail bark, fraught with the most precious cargo, in the 
trough of the storm, | am reminded of the months spent 
with Woodrow Wilson in Paris during the last Peace 
Conference. We failed, and our failure is writ large in the 
vast tragedy of today. Shall we fail again? Is failure and 
frustration still to be our human lot? Looking over this 
sombre scene | see the solitary figure of that leader lost in 
the storm of our generation, a storm which in the end has 
overwhelmed us no less than him. But the human vision 
was his, which is his legacy to the world, which is in a deep 
sense the message of the new world to the old, still remains. 
And it is for us, with equal devotion to his, with our bitterer 
experience and better opportunity now than his, to help to 
realize that vision and make it come true. 

We are faced anew with the inescapable problem of find- 
ing a way to the future which will avoid war as a method 
of national policy. Let us, for our instruction and guidance, 
probe a little into our failure and ask ourselves what was 
wrong with our last peace-making and what we have learnt 
from our bitter experience and sacrifices in this war. 

Some have said in criticism of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations that it went too far, demanded too 
much, and imposed obligations on members which might 
and did prove heavy burdens and possibly dangerous en- 
tanglements for them. Some looser, less onerous, more 
elastic arrangements, they urge, should have been attempted 
providing for declarations in principle and conference and 
consultations in procedure without imposing definite obliga- 
tions for keeping the peace. In fact some sort of Kellogg 
Pact arrangement. This line of criticism probably underlay 
most of the American objection to membership of the 
League. How pitifully, how devastatingly, all this sort of 
criticism has been exploded by the experience of this war. 
The Covenant in fact did not go far enough and was not 
clear and explicit enough in imposing definite obligations 
for the preservation of peace, and in the end the door was 
left open for the greatest and most destructive world war 
of history. And so even those who tried to escape the light 
but necessary burdens of the League were engulfed in the 
infinitely heavier burdens of the war. 

The essential oneness of our world is rapidly emerging 
from the old territorial partitions, and from the point of 
view of war there is no sacrosanctity in continents, no 
security in oceans, no safety behind rivers and mountains. 
The war is burning that fact into our consciousness with 
a force which no wishful thinking could undo, and calls 
for a fundamental reconsideration of our international out- 
look and practice. 

Such, it appears to me, is the great lesson of this war. 
That lesson stretches even beyond this war and all war. 
It goes to the very roots of our human destiny and our 
existence as man on this globe. In the end, in the last 
resort, in the final appeal, our human lot is indivisible. On 
that deepest level, what touches one touches all in this 
wholistic world. Our world has at bottom left no loophole 
for escape, no hiding place from the storm. When we come 
to the great issues we find no isolation or neutrality. And war 
has become the greatest of all issues in our human affairs. 
Science is rapidly destroying, or at least over-riding and over- 
ruling, the old boundaries. We are fast becoming neighbors 
of one another with far-reaching implications for old con- 
cepts and practices like war, race, nationality and the like. 
Neighborliness, the “good neighbor,” are not only ethical 
concepts but are rapidly becoming economic, political and 
international concepts and standards of human _ behavior 


which we violate at our peril. This may be a hard saying, 
but war is the hardest of all teachers and its nameless 
sufferings and sacrifices in our generation are at last driving 
home to us the inner meaning of what religion has always 
taught us and science is now rediscovering for us. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Woodrow Wilson did 
not favor, nor do I for a moment advocate, an international 
outlook which ignores the existence and the essentially benefi- 
cient role of nations in our world order. Nations are facts 
of history, just as physical as other facts with which science 
is concerned, and if we mean to build surely we shall build 
the future international structure on these facts of science 
and of history. We shall leave untouched the national 
sovereignty of the State and all it legitimately implies— 
territory, flag, language, culture, political and administrative 
institutions—in fact all that the term “self-determination” 
connotes. But over and above all will be an international 
regime of law and order which will maintain peace and 
guarantee to each state the peaceful pursuit of each its own 
life free from fear of aggression by its neighbors, in fact a 
regime under which the aggressor will be an outlaw to be 
dealt with by the international authority as such. The 
criminal law will be extended to the international sphere with 
the appropriate machinery of punishment. While it would 
thus be wrong to say that in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations we went too far and attempted too much, it is per- 
haps true that its founders were dominated by idealistic ex- 
pectations badly out of tune with the hard realism of the 
times. And it was this neglected realism which finally pre- 
vailed and exploded our idealism. With the optimism which 
has so often inspired mankind in moments of great historic 
change, we thought wishfully that after the war, and the 
peace, and with the League in control, a general improvement 
in outlook would ensue, the forces for good in human nature 
would prevail, and in the end all would be well. 

Instead we have to face the emergence of the forgotten 
underworld and the impact of Hitler’s new gospel of hate, 
force and domination. We dreamt of disarmament and a 
world made safe for democracy and forgot that freedom 
unbacked by force is a mere illusion, and that democracy 
without leadership is weaker than water. Our neglect to 
provide for adequate force to maintain security against 
aggression and for democratic leadership among the nations 
placed the world at the mercy of the Nazi reaction, and our 
civilization of the West in the most mortal peril. This time 
we shall have to mix realism with our idealism and provide 
leadership for freedom. Only so could a balanced world order 
and stable progress be secured. And in a realistic spirit we 
shall be wise to avoid novel departures and should attempt 
to build empirically on the foundations already laid in this 
war and not to depart unnecessarily from the pattern we 
have evolved and tested in this war. Thus we shall commence 
the peace with the group already existing in the United 
Nations and organize them for future peace and security. 
Neutrals can join in due course, while the defeated enemy 
powers can wait until they have been cured of their danger- 
ous obsessions and distorted outlook on the world. A period 
of convalescence under proper guardianship will do them 
good ; and meanwhile the United Nations—an already exist- 
ing fact—can be organized as the foundation of the new 
free world on which the permanent peace structure for the 
whole world can be built in due course. 

Within the wider democratic organization of the United 
Nations there would be not only a Council and a General 
Assembly on the existing League model, but, in addition, a 
definite place assigned to the great powers in the leadership 
with specific responsibility for maintaining peace at least 
for the interim period while the new world organization 
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is being built up. Without the force which they will com- 
mand and the unity in leadership which they could provide 
in an emergency, the period after this war may be followed 
by the same erratic courses which ruined the last peace. The 
U.S.A. and British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
U.S.S.R. are marked out for this leadership and this re- 
sponsibility for defense, and to them may be added China 
in recognition of her inherent importance, her heroic resist- 
ance to Japan, and her new leadership in Asia. Systematic 
close cooperation between the Big Four may build up a 
common understanding which would be an_ indispensable 
condition for future world peace. 

I do not urge this as permanent solution of the great 
problem of world organization ahead of us. It is suggested 
as only an interim and provisional step, but one most neces- 
sary in the difficult transition period immediately following 
the end of the war. The world will be in a fluid condition ; 
the old order will lie buried under the ruins of two great 
world wars, and none can read the riddle of the future. An 
era of change may once more set in even more marked than 
after the last war and in another generation the political 
face of the world may have altered beyond all recognition 
by the emergence of new powers and the decline of others. 
The future must shape its own course, but it is our duty to 
provide the conditions of safety for the transition period 
after the war so that a freed mankind may develop freely 
and without fear to the destiny which awaits it. If during 
that critical period of growth and evolution common action 
between the great powers could build up a spirit of real 
understanding and the habit of cooperation, our deeply tried 
race could at least be launched on a fair course for the 
future with good prospect of reaching goals which now lie 
far beyond our ken. Incidentally, war itself may become 
but a memory of the past and the precious heroic impulses 
of our race at present so closely associated with the practice 
of war may become transferred to other more social associa- 
tions and thus give new driving force to the principles making 
for progress and for good. 

For generations this happy cooperation has already existed 


between two of these leader powers—the American and the 
British groups. No thoughts of war have for long marred 
their relations and peace has been but one among the many 
blessings which have flowed from their cooperative relations. 
So may it continue for ever in this inner democratic core 
of the future world organization. But they represent only 
two of the powerful groups among mankind and they are 
closely related in blood, speech, tradition and way of life. 
The forces now remoulding our world and hurrying it on 
wings of science to changes which none can foresee call for 
a wider cooperation and a broader basis for stable, orderly 
progress. Russia has obviously a great contribution to make ; 
so has China with her vast sphere and her teeming popula- 
tions. May the. advent of these powers mean peace aad 
progress and a wider cooperation covering all the continents. 
For we have at last learnt that war, wherever and from 
whatever cause arising, will in the end engulf the whole 
world, and we can only provide for our own security by 
providing for world-wide security. Merely as an insurance 
for ourselves it is a sound business proposition. 

But it is more. We stand at a great moment in history. 
The story of this generation, with its two terrible world 
wars, proves that at last the stage has been reached in our 
human advance when this problem of international organi- 
zation and security against war must be solved or mankind 
and its civilization may perish. Not only have our deepest 
fears been roused, but our self-respect, our very pride, has 
been touched to the quick. Not only would it be stupid and 
cowardly, it would in fact be suicidal to evade the task before 
us—the task to make this world safe for our children and for 
the principles we hold dearer than life itself. The call has 
come to us, a trust is imposed on us which it will be our duty 
and honor and privilege to obey and fulfill. We have already 
decided that there shall be an international authority for 
peace and war. And we mean to follow this decision up with 
a covenant which this time we mean to keep. And if there 
is to be any war in future it will only be for the purpose of 
vindicating and protecting this solemn covenant and perpetual 
peace charter of our race. 


This Troubled Age 


UNITY THROUGH COMMON CULTURE NECESSARY 


By J. O. BOYD, President, Board of Trustees, Culver-Stockton College, Keokuk, lowa 
Delivered at Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri, August 23, 1943 


I. 
THE PRoBLEM STATED 


T is impossible for one to pick up a daily paper or turn on 
the radio without becoming conscious that we are living 
in a troubled age. There is doubt and confusion every- 

where. Writers of magazine articles, discussing home life, in- 
dicate that the home of today is not the old-fashioned home it 
used to be. Those who discuss our schools and school systems 
deplore many things and insist that it is difficult to shape an 
educational system with so many pupils coming from uncer- 
tain environments. Those who discourse upon criminology 
deplore the rapid increase in juvenile delinquency. Those 
who study social sciences deplore “quicky marriages” and 
speedier divorces. Crime is not confined to any group, age or 
strata of society. 

Those who write about religion and the church deplore 
the decrease in attendance at church, the lack of interest in 


things religious, the general failure to attend church on the 
part of the wealthy and a like absence on the part of the 
laboring classes. The spiritual lights of the present age are 
either turned off or are burning very dimly. 

When we turn to affairs of state, we find all varieties of 
pressure groups trying to secure some advantage in legislation 
or in distributions from the public treasury. We complain of 
increased taxation, increased bureaucracy, and general regi- 
mentation. Many feel that our fundamental freedoms are at 
stake and that the system of private property and individual 
enterprise is being weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
The average citizen looks around and sees wasteful public ex- 
travagance, mounting public debt and a future cloudy with 
fog and mist. 

There is confusion in giving directives, and conflict be- 
tween government agencies. The law-abiding citizen is con- 
fused as to where he should find authority and direction. All 
the while public employees are increasing in number. There 
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are today more federal employees in most states than there 
are state and local municipal employees. The local municipal, 
state and federal employees all live off the productive citizen 
and all are engaged in giving him directives and controlling 
his activities. 

When we turn to international affairs, we find that there is 
suspicion and distrust among the nations of the world. In re- 
cent years there has been a rapid increase in failure to per- 
form international obligations. Nations have made treaties 
of peace and vowed good intentions, only to deceive and pre- 
pare for sudden assault. Treaties lie broken on every hand. 
The pillars of civilization at times appear to be crumbling. 
We find the world in a war so devastating that hospitals, 
churches, schools, libraries, public works of art and all those 
cultural things once held sacred, even by invading barbarous 
hordes, are being demolished with the same attitude displayed 
by the proverbial “bull in a china shop.” 

Destruction is rife on every side. Rules of international 
conduct are not respected. National leaders seek skill in 
Machiavellian deceit. The leaders of few nations are willing 
to trust their citizens and make frank statements with refer- 
ence to public affairs. Every nation imposes a censorship and 
maintains a propaganda bureau for the purpose of giving its 
citizens only that information which the leaders desire the 
people should receive. 

This appears to be of all ages the most troubled age. There 
is confusion of thought. There is absent an observance of 
those historic fundamental principles of conduct between na- 
tions. The individual standards of right and wrong action 
are at times very hazy. On every hand confusion and “fuzzy” 
thinking abound. 

Many insist that we are going through a catastrophic social 
revolution and that, when we emerge from this confused 
period, there will be a new world wholly different from the 
old world ; that somehow or other we will live in a Shangri-la 
without private property, without rewards for individual en- 
terprise, without the old incentives, without religion, and in 
complete abandonment of the ancient heritage assured us by 
our government. 

In Matthew 6, when the Great Teacher of human conduct 
gave His discourse upon the troubles of that day, He con- 
cluded with: 


“Oh, ye of little faith! But seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 


There was in His message the authority of the eternal and 
the majestic ring of fundamental truth. There was in His 
words a clear beacon light, lighting man’s pathway to higher 
and better things. His message was built upon the funda- 
mental and the eternal. There was no confusion, there was 
no doubt—no troubled thought in His words. He realized 
that His hearers were troubled and confused because of their 
lack of faith in the eternal verities. 

It is my thesis today that we are living in a troubled age 
and in an era of confused thinking because we have disre- 
garded the eternal and fundamental things that make for en- 
during life and that crown man with greatness and glory. 

In the short space of a Commencement address it is im- 
possible to outline a solution for such a large subject. Per- 
haps we may for a few minutes consider the problem and con- 
sider some of the questions that have to do with the solution 
of the problem—that in your thinking you may feel a respon- 
sibility and a duty to pursue the subject toward a solution. 

Every age has had its problems, has had its confused think- 
ers, has had its trials and experiences, its successes and its 
failures. The more rapidly we make progress, the more com- 
plex our problems become. No age has ever been without its 
problems, its future has been shaped by the speed with which 


it solved its problems and whether the solution was the right 
solution. Many times mankind has thought that it had the 
correct solution, but after years of trial, has found that it 
was on the wrong road and has had to go back and get on the 
right path. 

There are hours of decision for every individual that shape. 
his whole future, and there are hours of decision for nations 
that shape their destiny. As individuals and as nations we 
cannot evade or avoid making these decisions. We must meet 
these problems, and our responsibility as citizens is to en- 
deavor to find the right solution. 

It is my purpose to present some of the problems that affect 
us in two or three realms of thought and action. 


II. 
EpucaTION Is Basic In A DEMOCRACY 


Without going into specific dates and details, it is generally 
recognized that between 1776 and 1789 we set up in this 
country a government of rather unique design. Its founders 
planned for a maximum of those freedoms for the citizen that 
would encourage initiative, character-building, with their at- 
tendant rewards, and the pursuit of happiness through the 
possession of property and the encouragement of individual 
growth. 

The founders of this government realized that if their ex- 
periment proved to be successful, it meant those who partici- 
pated in the government must be an educated people. It was 
not a government designed for slaves or a slave-mind, but it 
was designed as a government for free men with a free mind. 

In order, therefore, to secure the character of citizenship 
required to assure permanence for the new government, 
schools and colleges had been established and the founders en- 
couraged the establishment of additional schools and colleges 
and a general dissemination of education. 

At or about this time the following educational institutions 
were established: Harvard in 1636, College of William and 
Mary in 1693, Yale in 1701, Columbia in 1754, Brown in 
1764, Rutgers in 1766, Dartmouth in 1769, Bowdoin in 
1794, and many others. This list alone is very impressive 
when we consider the population and youth of the country. 

Therefore, our educational system presents a problem of 
prime importance. Schools of all kinds, colleges, universities, 
including public schools, were fostered and encouraged by 
the colonies and by the states in the early days of the union. 
The school system was the bulwark upon which our institu- 
tions rested and everything was done to encourage and pro- 
mote the proper growth and influence of every institution 
that would educate man. 

In the early days and up until approximately fifty years 
ago, the curriculum of these various schools was rather 
limited. Emphasis was placed upon what was known as the 
“liberal arts.” The object and purpose was to produce an 
educated man. The entrance requirements were usually 
rather high and the accomplishments to be attained were 
somewhat exacting. 


Use ess vs. USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


We found that a great many people who might desire to be 
classed as educated were unable to comprehend the courses 
prescribed and to meet the requirements for study in those 
courses. There grew up a school of thought by whom it was 
argued that so much of the knowledge taught in the colleges 
and universities was “useless knowledge.” The proponents of 
the new idea emphasized that knowledge should be “use- 
ful”—that you couldn’t eat Latin, Greek and history—and 
that one had to make a living. 

Some forty or fifty years ago this idea became very influ- 
ential and the thought of the country was generally turned 
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toward an education that was measured in dollars and cents. 
Emphasis was placed upon the fact that one should be edu- 
cated for the purpose of making a living. As a result of the 
growth of these ideas, we began to dilute the courses of study 
in our high schools, colleges and universities. Forty years ago 
most standard high schools had only sixteen or eighteen sub- 
jects in their entire course of study. Recently it has been 
stated that there are high schools in some of our larger cities 
that offer as many as two hundred fifty different subjects of 
study. 

The prime purpose in securing an education became that of 
helping one make a living, and with the passing of years, more 
and more emphasis was placed upon training for that purpose. 
The study of Latin, Greek, history, mathematics and other 
studies pursued in the liberal arts college became classified as 
“useless knowledge.” We set up in all our schools, including 
the high schools, courses in business training, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, stenography, bookkeeping and other 
special courses. Social science was substituted for history. 
Our students were taught the “how” of things, welding, 
woodwork, carving, basket making, vocational training. Latin 
and the languages, higher mathematics, philosophy, history,— 
the story of man’s trials and errors, his successes and failures 
became “useless knowledge.” The thing to do was to train 
the man for his particular job. 

The next application of this principle was to specialize and 
become experts. We had special schools for teachers, for law- 
yers, for doctors, and everyone must secure special training 
for some special position or place in society. 


Must Society SupPLyY EMPLOYMENT? 


The natural corollary of this training is that if society 
trains people for certain duties, then society must supply the 
demand for that sort of employment. The next step is that it 
is up to the government, or society, to support those who have 
been trained by seciety for duties for which there is no longer 
a demand. Everyone who takes special training expects em- 
ployment in that line of work for the purpose of procuring a 
living. If society is going to specialize in the training of its 
citizens, society must not take the jobs away from them and 
leave the trainees helpless derelicts. It is the natural duty of 
society to support those whom it trains for certain specified 
tasks in society. 

The trouble with this philosophy is that with progress in 
the pursuit of happiness, we get away from many of the jobs 
that once were in demand and remunerative. Instead of mak- 
ing garments in the home, we now make them by the dozen in 
factories. There is little use, therefore, for the seamstress. 
Instead of making shoes in the home, we make them in quan- 
tities and cases in the factories. Therefore, the shoemaker 
finds it difficult to follow the vocation he once followed. So 
it is with the more recent and more refined specialties. As 
progress is made, as changing conditions arise, we may have 
too many stenographers, too many bookkeepers, too many 
lawyers, too many teachers, too many doctors, too many 
specialists. 

The idea in an early day was that an educated man had ac- 
quired certain creative forces, certain disciplines of the mind, 
that would enable him to adjust his situation in life to new 
conditions. When we train a person to do certain things, that 
person becomes more or less like a trained seal and can per- 
form only those acts for which he is trained. 

Training, even in “useful knowledge,” is, therefore, no sub- 
stitute for education. Education in the old style was a proc- 
ess of acquiring the deposited wisdom of former ages. The 
men who wrote our Constitution and Bill of Rights were men 
who were educated in the wisdom of ancient experiences,— 
the story of man in his struggles as disclosed by history. 


Wuat SHOULD AN EpucaTtep Man Know? 


Today there is no particular thing that an educated man 
must know. He is commonly called educated if he has taken 
any one of the many optional courses offered by our colleges 
and universities and has put in the requisite hours. There is 
no specific body of knowledge he has acquired in common 
with others. He has acquired no culture in common with 
others. 

When the curriculum was confined to literature and lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, government, philosophy, certain 
sciences, the student who pursued the course was acquiring 
the deposited knowledge of former ages, and he was acquir- 
ing from the same source the same culture that his fellows 
acquired. He and his fellows had a culture in common. Each 
knew what an educated man should know. When the high 
school courses had sixteen or eighteen subjects, every student 
who went through the school had a common background of 
primary education. There was a common knowledge belong- 
ing to all the group. 

Now, when the student goes through a high school, a 
college or a university with many different optional courses, 
there are very few in each individual group who have the 
same background,—the same common culture. The student 
has so many optional courses, so many optional subjects for 
study, the common culture is spread so thin that there are 
very few of his kind who have the same background of 
knowledge. 

We have, therefore, given up a priceless heritage of having 
instilled in our student body a common culture that alone 
can give a common purpose. We have produced a student 
without many associates having the same common cultural 
background. There are as many backgrounds as there are 
students. Each has an isolated culture of his own. There is 
no common unity. 

With the decline in liberal education and the growth in 
vocational training, we have lost our interest in real knowl- 
edge. We have lost much of the art of thinking and have 
produced illiterate specialists incapable of solving unexpected 
problems of a rapidly contracting world. 

Our leaders are of the same type, and hence we live in a 
troubled age. Our leaders are confused in their thinking and 
there is confusion of thought everywhere. One may go into 
any group and find that there are very few in the group who 
have any clear well-defined ideas as to the purpose or func- 
tion of government. They have confused ideas of religion. 
They are lost in a mysterious universe. The confusion that 
has existed among those who have the responsibility of edu- 
cating the youth of society has contributed to the confusion 
existing today, and this confusion has produced a troubled 
age. 

A SuccEstep SoLUTION 


You may likely ask: “What solution is there for this situ- 
ation? It serves no helpful purpose to criticize an existing 
situation unless there is a remedy.” Let me suggest: 

(1) That those responsible for the preparation of courses 
of study in our colleges and universities agree upon a definite 
body of knowledge with which each educated man or woman 
should have an intimate working acquaintance. This, in my 
opinion, will be garnered largely from the liberal arts courses 
of the past. It will include specific studies in higher mathe- 
matics, in history, including government, in languages and lit- 
erature, in basic sciences and psychology. It will have for its 
purpose the training of the intellect, the development of the 
mind. Its application to the job of making a living will be 
merely incidental. 

It will be a course of study built for the purpose of making 
an intellectual man or woman capable of having intiative 
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and possessing the qualities of leadership found in the study 
of man’s career. It will produce a group that has a common 
background in the study of the wisdom of the ages. This 
group, as a result of its studies, will have a perspective of 
man’s history from earliest times down to the present,—man’s 
efforts at trial and error, his successes and failures. 

Those who pursue this course of common knowledge, will 
acquire a common culture, and should alone be those entitled 
to the rank or degree of bachelor, master and doctor. 

In the courses of study pursued, there should be little room 
for optional subjects. The object should be to develop a 
social culture which is the outgrowth of man’s experience, 
and which consists of a definite body of knowledge with 
which an educated man should have a working acquaintance. 

(2) Those who want to secure a training for the primary 
purpose of filling a job or making a living should have a “use- 
ful knowledge” curriculum containing those studies deemed 
advisable in the training of specialists or experts. Even this 
course or these courses should contain as much of the liberal 
arts course as possible. Those who accomplish the required 
proficiency and acquire the background of this specialized cul- 
ture should receive certificates or degrees appropriate to the 
special course pursued. 

These two conceptions of the approach to education should 
never be confused, nor should the ideals of either be sacrificed 
to the other. Both should emphasize thoroughness in instruc- 
tion and both should be presented with a view to fitting for 
leadership the students in each group. To each group should 
be taught and emphasized the principles and duty of thinking, 
to the end that the maximum of initiative, the maximum of 
trained ability for leadership be instilled. 

The difficulty of the present situation is the absence of 
some definite background of common culture, of common 
knowledge required as a prerequisite to the highest thinking 
and as a binding influence toward unity. We have produced 
a generation that does not have its feet on the ground, and as 
a result we have no real leadership. We are all guilty of 
“fuzzy” thinking—all of which contributes to confusion of 
purpose and disunity. 


III. 
THe FUNCTION oF GOVERNMENT 


We are confused today in our thinking about the function 
of government. We are unacquainted with the story of 
Greece, of Rome, and the ancient and medieval world. The 
record of man’s trials and errors, his failures and successes, is 
a closed book to an ever-increasing number of people. We, 
therefore, without knowledge of the experience of the past, 
proceed with experiments which man has already tried at 
numerous times and in numerous places. 

We are experimenting with the redistribution of wealth 
through taxation, with procedures that stifle initiative and 
self-reliance, with the reconstruction of our social order. 
Without knowledge of the effect of pressure groups in ages 
past, the degenerating influence of a people looking to the 
state tor the source of their support, and the source of all 
directives to action, we try again the trial and error pro- 
cedure. To demonstrate fully the experiment, we acquire a 
large number of those who look upon our government as a 
Santa Claus possessing unlimited resources. It takes time to 
determine just how many public parasites society can with 
safety carry. 

We fail to appreciate the fact that a government is noth- 
ing more than the collective action of a group of people, and 
the story man has written of his past efforts makes dull read- 
ing to the experimenters. Man is the only animal that records 
the story of his successes and failures. We call that record 
history. We would rather read about some movie actor or 


movie star or about Mickey Mouse than read Gibbon or 
Hume or Wells or any other narrator of man’s struggles. 

We are dallying with ideas of collectivism. We toy with 
notions that free us of responsibility and relieve us of all 
ideas of duty. We seem to have an idea that by pooling the 
ignorance of many, we can produce wisdom. 

We have lost sight of the divine command that by the 
sweat of our brow should our bread be acquired. We fail to 
realize that there are only three ways by which we can ac- 
quire wealth,—we can earr it, we can steal it, or we can have 
it given to us. 


A Parasitic SociETy 


We join some pressure group through whose organized ef- 
forts we are engaged in extracting some wealth by govern- 
mental process. We do not realize that a parasite is one who 
lives off the blood and sweat and tears of another. We may 
give the situation an euphonious name, but such name will 
merely be a polite term for pauperism where one lives off the 
toil of another with no compensating service rendered. ‘Tak- 
ing one’s support through taxes is a form of modern larceny 
not countenanced in the Ten Commandments. We all want 
social security—at the expense of the government, little realiz- 
ing that the government acquires all its resources from the 
productive forces within the country. 

Several years ago Dr. Glenn Frank stated in an address 
at Sioux City, Iowa, that “the decay of civilization is signal- 
ized by a people gone mendicant and demanding alms of the 
government.” He stated that, if the individual citizen is 
made a thing dependent, the regime that rules such citizens 
is a failure. Virility, integrity and the genius of individuals 
for self help are among the imperative materials with which 
to build an enduring civilization. Where every individual is 
dependent on the government, none can criticize the govern- 
ment. Freedom of expression is lost. 

In an early day, a writer in the Federalist said that “power 
over man’s support is power over his will.” 

We are facing a crisis in government due to cliques, groups 
demanding special favors and securing them as a result of 
organized effort. An organized minority group can effectively 
impair the welfare of the whole people. 

Grover Cleveland once said, in a message vetoing an ap- 
propriation for the benefit of a group of citizens, that “gov- 
ernment should be supported by the people, not people sup- 
ported by the government.” 

In 1940 when France fell, an old Frenchman who had 
fought in the wars of 1870 and again in 1914, said of his 
people: 

“We saw no further than the parish pump and were well 
satisfied when our representatives in Parliament brought 
home the gravy. We always spoke of our dues and never 
of our duties; of our rights and not of our responsibilities. 
We came to regard the state as a cow to be milked and not 
a watch dog to be fed.” 


Those who set up our form of government were students 
of government,—they discussed the function of government,— 
they were acquainted with the history of all governments of 
the past and they constructed a system upon the theory as ex- 
pressed by James Madison that: 

“The problem is to set up a government strong enough 
to control the governed and then to require it to control 
itself.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Such an idea of government recognizes that the function of 
government is to restrain the vicious, the unconscionable, the 
greedy, the one who regards not justice and right conduct; to 
protect the weak from the force of the strong, to restrain the 
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powerful and the power-hungry, to hold the scales measuring 
each individual opportunity to pursue happiness so that none 
may hinder and by none may any be hindered in the pursuit 
of this elusive object. 

John Wise at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1717 said: 


“The end of all good government is to cultivate human- 
ity and to promote the happiness of all, and the good of 
every man in all his rights, his life, liberty, estate, honor, 
without injury or abuse to any.” 


In early life we should strive to build our ideas of the func- 
tion of government and our relation as citizens to the govern- 
ment, on a firm foundation and not on shifting sands. It is 
not enough to have a knowledge of what is good, but we must 
acquire that knowledge in such a way that we will want to 
uphold the right and find a pleasure in enjoying our own free- 
dom and assuming a responsibility to preserve it. No one can 
be secure in freedom unless all are free. My rights are not 
secure while your rights are in jeopardy. No one can be 
wronged without the act of doing the wrong striking at the 
whole body of the people. To assure one’s own rights, one has 
a duty and responsibility to assuredly maintain the same rights 
for everyone. 

A government or a state is merely a form of organization 
set up by a people for the purpose of securing equal rights and 
just treatment for all, equal opportunities to pursue happiness, 
equal opportunities to enjoy the rights and privileges of free 
men. When any individual in a free society is deprived of his 
rights as a free man and a free citizen, every other citizen 
should feel a compelling duty and a responsibility to assist the 
wronged to secure justice. Responsible citizenship cannot do 
otherwise. We should realize this responsibility and endeavor 
to make it a part of our thinking, for on the morrow it may 
be our rights that are destroyed and our opportunities 
thwarted by one who has wrongfully used power and 
authority. 

IV. 


A Mora Purpose Must Controu 


Our confusion in the religious realm has been largely due 
to the emphasis placed upon creed and ritual and denomina- 
tional and theological differences. In times past we have 
argued over theories with reference to miracles and other 
questions of theological difference and have endeavored to 
make those ideas vital in the matter of an individual’s ap- 
proach to Deity. 

We are willing to tolerate difference of opinion with ref- 
erence to almost any question except that of religion. When 
we go into the realm of religion, we try to make all minds 
think alike. We want everyone to view all religious questions 
through our glasses, with our background of experience, with 
our prejudices and our intolerances. We should learn the 
lesson of the Spanish monarch who, after years of trying to 
make all people think alike, retired to a cloister and en- 
deavored to make two clocks that would keep time alike. 
When he found he could not make two clocks operate in uni- 
— he realized the folly of trying to make all minds think 

ike. 

God has never duplicated even so small a creation as a 
clover seed. There are no two thumb prints alike, and there 
are no two minds that have had the same identical back- 
ground of experience and who think alike on every question. 

We should realize that religious teachings should be filled 
with moral purpose. Much of this so-called religious instruc- 
tion has no helpful character-building material and often- 
times is void of any valuable helpful thought. Many times it 
approaches near superstition. 

Religion should emphasize worthy ideals rather than 
miracles, the vague, the indefinite and theoretical opinions. 































































We should build upon what is known, what is commonly 
recognized as truth. Has it not been said: 


“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:32). 


It is important that religious instruction should have a 
well-established definite moral purpose with a view to incul- 
cating a thorough knowledge of right from wrong. Conduct 
is shaped by the employment of the mind. Belief in a partic- 
ular ceremony, a theory of the Trinity or a ritual, has little 
helpfulness in stabilizing character. We should get the les- 
son of the miracle rather than try to impress a belief in the 
fact of the miracle. The lesson may be one of sympathy, of 
tolerance, of moral purpose. 

The story of the immaculate conception is a lesson on the 
dignity of man, the fatherhood of God, the inherent pride of 
origin, and that all men should live like sons of God. No 
man who regards God as his father should live lowly like a 
beast. No man who takes pride in his origin can live un- 
worthily. 

Jesus had a high conception of being a son of God and He 
lived like a son of God should live. He talked about life in 
the Kingdom of Heaven because He wanted all men to be 
sons of God, children of a common father, and they, there- 
fore, should live with each other as brethren. If men would 
live like sons of God, they would be good neighbors. 

God does His ruling by unchangeable laws, and enduring 
life depends upon obedience to His law. There is no life out- 
side of law. Man using God’s law has infinite capacity for 
growth and enrichment. 


PRINCIPLES OF PROGRESS 


Let us glimpse briefly some of man’s progress: Crude 
grunts of satisfaction or disapproval, then repeated sounds 
with recurring meaning, comprehension of this meaning by 
others, then words, few at first, growing in number with ex- 
panding intelligence, growth of thought, mental visions, many 
shades of meaning expressing shades of emotion, then lan- 
guage and literature,—all constantly growing and expanding 
with man’s progress. 

Again: Rude sounds, then rhythm, crude instruments, then 
music capable of unending improvement and expansion. 

Again: Shells, peculiar rocks, crude tokens of a desire to 
possess, expanded into money, then a system of credit and ex- 
change and trade, buying new desires, new standards of liv- 
ing, all the while the facility constantly growing and expand- 
ing for the happiness and pleasure of man. 

Every art and every science is capable of infinite expansion, 
growth and improvement for man’s pleasure and progress. 
A perverted use brings harmful results—punishment. Used 
aright, they make man more godlike. Working with God in 
growth and expansion, man becomes the master of his own 
happiness and shapes his own progress. 

A noble conception of God has always warmed the pioneer 
spirit and given courage to the pioneer soul. Religion is the 
culture of the spirit of man. It operates in the realm of ideals. 
It stirs the highest moral purpose of man and leads him along 
paths to high experience on the mountain-tops of great at- 
tainment. 
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V. 
ProspLeMs Brinc OpporTuUNITy 


Every age has its problems. A nation without problems is 
static. It is making no progress. Problems indicate possibili- 
ties for progress. This troubled age is full of problems,— 
problems demanding a solution. We have taken a slight 
glimpse of some of these problems that are confronting you 
as you enter the commencement of life’s activities. We have 
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endeavored briefly to sketch some fundamental things in three 
principal realms of human action for your contemplation. 

It is your great opportunity to help solve the perplexing 
issues of this hour. You are going forth with armor bright 
and newly acquired implements. May you have a clear con- 
ception of the worth of the knowledge gained in your educa- 
tion, a sound notion of the function of government—or the 
function of the social structure in whose arena you enter into 
active life, and an inspired and abiding faith in God’s ever- 


lasting purpose in all the activities of life. I pray that you be 
not led astray by the confusion of the struggle, but that you 
bear your part nobly. For you— 
“There is glory to be gained, 

There are great deeds to be done, 

There are goals still unattained, 

Waiting some courageous one. 

What was finished yesterday 

Merely paves tomorrow’s way.” 


The Philosophy of Love 


MAN IS A PART OF THE UNIVERSE 


By COLBY DORR DAM, Psychologist, Editor, Economist 
Delivered before the Theosophical Society of Washington, D. C., October 24, 1943 


UST as human knowledge is an introduction to wis- 

dom, so is human love an introduction to the universal 

love of the spirit. The higher forms of romantic love 
lead us directly into those states of being in which the seeds 
of the Christ-Love germinate and grow within the heart. Out 
of these seeds a philosophy of love is born, which is the ulti- 
mate goal of the age-old struggle between the sexes to com- 
prehend one another and to achieve together, through mu- 
tual living and understanding, that joy, peace and power 
which neither man nor woman can attain separately. 

The evolution of love between the sexes is a major force 
in the forward march of civilization. Yet this great attractive 
energy is today so largely sensory and physical that romantic 
love struggles against heavy odds. It is caught at every turn 
in the network of instinct, ignorance and selfishness that sur- 
rounds the animal nature. The ideal aspects of young love are 
overwhelmed by sex desire or economic pressure and what be- 
gan as romance evaporates too frequently into boredom, mu- 
tual tolerance or the divorce court. This defeat of love by 
the realities of physical existence is widespread and its effects 
on the growth of personalities are disastrous. Such defeat 
breeds cynicism, atheism, frustration and neurotic tendencies. 
Being a spiritually blind people, we have not learned to in- 
tegrate soul love with body love. Thus sex instinct is more 
often the master of the human spirit than its servant. We 
know how to “fall” in love; but few know how to “climb” 
into a progressive love that gives wings to the imagination 
and multiplies its strength, depth and beauty through all the 
vicissitudes of time, experience and destiny. 

Among the many factors behind the current destructive re- 
lations between men and women are: (1) ignorance of the 
colleges and churches about the nature and objectives of the 
human soul and its relations with the body; (2) the strong 
influence of the physical sciences on education and the result- 
ant belief of youth that the body and senses are the primary 
sources of knowledge; (3) lack of any deliberate correlation 
between sex, intellect and creative imagination; (4) a pro- 
found ignorance about the evolution of personality, its daily 
needs and its constant fluctuations between subjective truth 
and objective information; a resultant friction between the 
sexes which a basic philosophy of love might eliminate; (5) 
the intense preoccupation of the machine society with the 
means of existence and its disinterest in the purposes of ex- 
istence; (6) lack of a sound psychology of values by which 
men and women might be trained to define one another more 
accurately in terms of character and faculty; (7) lack of 
any ordered social plan and pattern by which men and 


women with similar faculties and mutual values can meet and 
become acquainted. 

Our sex relations are conducted on the pattern of the race 
track and roulette wheel. We “fall” in love by chance and 
marry under the spell of a magnetic attraction which varies 
in emotional quality and intellectual content according to the 
degree of evolution and the types of people involved. This 
blind, selectivity serves well enough for instinctive or emo- 
tional people whose minds are rudimentary. They do not 
require the mental marriages of developed personalities. For 
thinking people, however, such instinctive relationships are 
disastrous because the major factor in their romance—in- 
tuitive, mental and imaginative union—is omitted. For think- 
ing people, successful marriage demands the high romance 
of mutual ideas. Unless conversation between man and 
woman is more exciting and fundamental than they have 
ever known, such romance cannot occur. Today, conversation 
between the sexes is a lost art and even educated men are 
bored stiff at the prospect of exchanging ideas with their 
wives. With rare exceptions, the creative intellect is a negli- 
gible factor in the marriage relation; and husbands and wives, 
who should know better, build their lives on sex, on affec- 
tion, and on trivial conversation dealing with commonplace 
events. 

For this situation the economic man of today is largely re- 
sponsible. After college he stops his education before it has 
barely begun; then he stops thinking, except within the nar- 
row limits of his business or professional specialty which con- 
sumes most of his time and all of his energy. Never having 
been taught that living, for educated people, is an entirely 
different process from making a living and vastly more im- 
portant, he becomes a successful animal and a spiritual failure. 
As his income and standard of living expand, his intellect con- 
tracts. He sells his chance to think and becomes a busy spe- 
cialist whose mind is enslaved to a daily routine which may 
or may not have any relation whatever to the needs of his 
personality or the secret objectives of his soul. 

There are millions of these successful, educated men today, 
who live fragmentary lives and use only minor fractions of 
their faculties because they have never been taught in college, 
church or home that the business of existence, for thinking 
people, is to educate the soul to the philosophy of love. As a 
result, the statement that human life and love are essentially 
transcendent and infinite appears to them like a voice crying 
in a wilderness of war, cynicisms and greed. 

Such men are intellectually alive but spiritually dead be- 
cause their love has failed to keep pace with their thinking. 
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The answer, my friends, which you and oncoming gener- 
ations must make to the wars and materialism of the machine 
society, lies in a comprehensive philosophy of love and no- 
where else. This is the truth and you can count upon it. 
Nothing can or will happen to dissolve this truth because it 
is eternal and indestructible. Now obviously, if love is event- 
ually to rule human society instead of hate, war and selfish- 
ness, some very radical changes must occur in human nature. 
They will happen; make no mistake about that. The Forces 
of God in the human soul are more irresistible than the tides 
or the swing of the planets in their courses. The time has ar- 
rived for a clearer knowledge and wider application of these 
Forces. Nothing else can hold the peace or justify the agonies 
of war. Peace must arrive in the hearts of man before it can 
be written into the statutes of governments. Without love 
there is no peace, now or ever. Therefore let us understand 
clearly what love is, not in the body, but in the universal es- 
sence of the soul itself. Let us see how much of the Christ- 
Love we can realize and apply. Let us inquire how the Great 
Love relates itself to romance between men and women. 

The higher types of romantic love have the following char- 
acteristics:—they awaken creative faculty; they put music 
in the heart and poetry in the mind; they strengthen idealism 
and give the intellect a better grasp of positive human quali- 
ties; they destroy instinctive fears and generate courage; they 
expand human sympathy and broaden understanding; they 
refine and purify the emotional nature; they help to integrate 
personality and harmonize its three departments—body, mind 
and spirit; they unite the fire of sex with the fire of imagina- 
tion and thus refine and sensitize the nervous system. 

Now all these wonderful changes and many more, which 
are wrought in the human organism by pure, ideal romantic 
love, are an exact but minute replica of the changes generated 
by the Christ-Love at a later and more advanced stage in 
the evolution of personality. Thus, silently, under the Cosmic 
Law, do the little, personal loves of men and women, when 
they are pure and unselfish, expand and merge imperceptibly 

nto the Great Love of the Universal Christ. We cannot 
comprehend the power of this truth while we think only of 
the historical Christ and the biblical record of His life. It is 
as stupid and ignorant to confine the Christ Law to the Per- 
sonality of Nazareth as it would be for us to drop a stone to 
the earth and proclaim to the world we had invented the law 
of gravity. The purpose of human evolution and the secret 
goal of experience is not to worship the historical Christ but 
to become, within ourselves, living expressions of the universal 
Christ consciousness. This great Principle can be established 
only through a philosophy of love which unifies the heart and 
intellect and builds, out of the stuff of life, a universal ap- 
proach to man and nature. 

What then, are the steps necessary before we can begin to 
establish this Principle as the controlling, directing Force in 
our lives? In its unconscious, preparatory stages this Princi- 
ple operates in human nature through all the positive quali- 
ties such as:—Idealism, imagination, courage, honesty, en- 
thusiasm, kindness, sincerity, joy, intelligence, discrimination, 
generosity, simplicity, patience, sympathy, love and intuition. 
We have today an abundance of these beautiful qualities in 
the fibre and fabric of large numbers of people. Yet this 
precious human faculty, which holds within itself the future 
of civilization and the fruit of ages of struggle and toil in 
the past, is largely useless or ineffective in the world crisis, 
because it is unconscious of itself; unaware of its high destiny 
and great importance; and imprisoned in the limits of the 
objective, sensory mind. 

We cannot have a philosophy of love until we solve the 
basic problem of duality. This is the first great job for think- 
ing people who wish to release into active faculty a part of 








































































their enormous subjective powers and resources. This prob- 
lem of duality is universal. It is the first great hurdle we 
must take on the road to conscious immortality. 

What is the problem? What is the solution? 

We live simultaneously in two worlds. One is objective; 
the other is subjective. From its beginnings in the savage 
tribes, the whole evolution of personality is a struggle away 
from objective controls over consciousness, towards subjective 
controls. At the start of the process we are close to the ani- 
mals. The physical instincts rule unchallenged by reason, love 
or human values. Superstition holds the mind enslaved and 
consciousness is focused in the lower nerve centers of the ani- 
mal nature. 

At the other end of the road, in the sage, seer, saint, prophet 
and wise man, the process is reversed. These people have es- 
tablished subjective controls over consciousness, as complete 
as were the objective controls at the beginning. Somewhere 
in between comes the bulk of humanity today. In the United 
States our large educated minority in the arts, professions 
and sciences, in education and religion, are approaching the 
zenith of scientific or physical mind. Our human sciences on 
the other hand remain rudimentary. 

Yet only the human sciences can preserve the peace we are 
fighting for; only they can open the way for a philosophy of 
love to purify, revitalize and regenerate our intellectual life. 
The first step I believe, will be a realistic psychology of in- 
spiration by which we can isolate the intuition and explore 
the creative faculty. We must focus the positive qualities 
of thinking people, define their applications in society and 
thereby tackle the problem of duality on a broad, intelligent, 
efficient basis. Out of these findings we can begin to discrim- 
inate between the God Energies in man which belong to the 
future, and the animal energies which belong to the past. Fu- 
ture generations will be able to analyze the body-mind-spirit 
content of human organisms as easily as we analyze the atoms. 
This is the next great step in psychology and it is desperately 
needed by thinking people today. This psychology, developed 
and applied, will show clearly the causes behind our positive 
and negative states of mind. It will show us why we were 
able to produce high creative work at 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
and why we “hadn’t a thought in our heads” at two o'clock 
on Friday. This great secret of duality is destined to be 
opened up in the coming century as the secrets of the atom 
have been in the past century. The coming psychology of in- 
spiration will separate the subjective from the objective fac- 
tors in human experience. We shall know when we function 
as animals, through the sensory mind and instincts and when 
we function subjectively as true human beings. This con- 
scious continuous discrimination between our animal and our 
human faculties is the first big step in solving the problem of 
duality. Every creative artist worthy of the name has taken 
this step because he is able, in the face of an opposing en- 
vironment, to assert the vision and dream of his soul, define 
it and translate it to canvas, to music or literature. He could 
not do this unless his subjective faculties had assumed control 
over the senses, the instincts, and the physical mind. The 
whole problem of a dual existence becomes obvious when the 
positive qualities are developed and unified to a point where 
we approach ourselves with detachment. Then we can really 
see what we are doing with our thoughts and emotions. This 
detachment from the body and senses gradually reveals the 
two worlds in which we live. It starts the great process of 
depersonalizing our consciousness. It breaks down the per- 
sonal frame of reference and begins to separate our human 
from our animal natures. This is the first step towards the 
philosophy of love. All educated people today are engaged in 
this process, whether they know it or not. They fluctuate con- 
stantly between the pressures of instinctive animal thought 
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which originate in the senses, and the pressures of human rea- 
son, ideas and loves which originate in the soul itself. 

When we have solved this problem of duality; when we 
can distinguish at all times between instinct and reason, be- 
tween animal magnetism and human love, we can then begin 
to build a philosophy of love which is an authentic introduc- 
tion to the Christ Consciousness. From this point onward, 
the objective mind, with its inherent selfishness, separation 
and self-centeredness, begins to disintegrate and dissolve. Our 
consciousness becomes decentralized. We begin to see the sub- 
jective side of people and nature as clearly as we see their 
physical bodies. This is the so-called “inner vision” common 
to many sages, prophets, saints, philosophers and mystics 
throughout history. This vision, which starts in the creative 
imagination out of the jungles of the lower mind, leads ene 
gradually into the psychic faculties, as his nervous and sen- 
sory mechanism becomes more refined and adjusted to the 
new and greater world which is to be his future habitation. 
This adjustment is necessarily slow but absolutely sure. 
Many sensitive persons who fluctuate blindly between the 
subjective and objective worlds, complain over the suffering 
involved in the transition. This is temporary. If these people 
could see the majesty and wonder of the states of being that 
lie beyond their sensitiveness, they would greatly rejoice. It 
is a small price to pay for immortality. 

The philosophy of love is the whole foundation of those 
states that follow the strictly human stages of our evolution. 
These future states are far more real, definite, positive and 
substantial than our present states; but as yet only a few per- 
sons have reached them. For most thinkers they appear an 
impossible dream. Yet it is highly important for us to begin 
to understand these future states; they are the goal of our 
existence and the purpose of our long struggle with duality 
in time and space. We have no language to describe these 
coming states of man; but ‘it is possible to learn something 
about them by self-study, discipline, and meditation. Thus 
we can hasten our own evolution and catch glimpses here and 
there of the glorious power, joy and love that are eventually 
to reward the sincere heart, the searching mind and the dar- 
ing imagination. These three—love, intelligence, imagina- 
tion—are passwords to wisdom and power. These three, per- 
sistently followed and expanded, refine and sensitize the 
human organism up to a point where the first major crisis 
occurs. These crises or initiations punctuate that difficult 
period of growth wherein the integrated personality breaks 
down its sense of separateness and expands into universality. 
This is the great change-over from the human to the spiritual 
kingdom that comes to all of us at a certain point in evolu- 
tion and destiny. Many thoughtful, selfless people in many 
countries are undergoing this transition now, in the heat of 
war and the agony of suffering. 

We must remember always that the substance and es- 
sence of the universe is invisible and subjective. We reach 
this essence only through our states, never through the body 
and senses. Life itself, whether in man, animal, flower or 
atom, is beyond the reach of the senses. Life and conscious- 
ness are subjective energies. Essentially we are states of mind, 
love and will; essentially nature is comprised of states of life 
and consciousness at various stages in evolution. While our 
states are instinctive and sensory we are inherently selfish, 
competitive and acquisitive; there appears no reason to be 
otherwise. 

After the first crisis, the focus of consciousness advances 
from sensation and instinct to thought and emotion per se. 
We move deliberately out of the world of things into the real 
world of ideas, values, qualities and attributes. Creation, 
thereafter, appears as a series of states; duality with its fluc- 
tuations, diminishes; we learn to deal deliberately with our 





states and to live real lives in a real world ; we see everywhere 
the great illusion of individuality and separateness; we be- 
come gradually united in consciousness with humanity and 
nature. This union involves an expansion of the frame of 
reference which is perhaps the most powerful and revolution- 
ary experience available to man. Having achieved it, man be- 
gins, for the first time in his agelong career, to live outside 
and beyond his microscopic personality, to destroy his personal 
attitudes and to participate intelligently in the whole life of 
humanity and nature. Can you imagine how ridiculous it is 
to try to comprehend anything about life or truth from a 
personal point of view? As individuals we are too insignifi- 
cant to grasp more than our own petty problems and 
pleasures. It is easier to pour the oceans into a teacup than 
to get the realities of the universe into the individualized 
mind. We have to forget our individuality completely and 
merge ourselves with man and nature before we get even a 
glimpse of the real universe. Thus the first great crisis, which 
introduces the philosophy of love, is the destruction of the 
sense of individuality. 

After this crisis we begin to be aware of the universe as 
part of our own consciousness. Our values are expanded and 
reetablished in the unity of man and nature; in the fact that 
all parts of the universe are integral to one another and re- 
sponsible for one another. This direct awareness of the unity 
of life is the beginning of the philosophy of love and the end 
of individuality. While we think and act as individuals, the 
Great Love remains inconceivable. 

It is difficult to convey to you any idea of what love is and 
what it means in the higher worlds which the pure, generous 
and striving hearts are infallibly approaching. We have no 
language for the love that lies outside time, space and the 
flesh; and were it possible for us, in our present states, to 
feel, even for a few moments, the exquisite radiance, the in- 
finite compassion and the awful power of that love, it would 
leave us stunned, shattered and broken in mind and body. 
We could not stand the presence of such beauty. These 
greater worlds have no limitations of time, space and form; 
of the physical brain, senses and nerves. The Beings who in- 
habit these worlds are from our minute vision, infinite in 
faculty and attribute, in power and action, in love and joy. 
In Their ineffable worlds the Universal Concept, free and 
unrestrained, is lord and king; and out of Their Concepts, 
solar systems, universes and humanities are born. Perhaps you 
will ask why? That I cannot answer except to say that the 
Love which is the Substance of these Beings must express it- 
self; it must create; and out of Their fathomless love, Crea- 
tion itself is conceived in the womb of time and born into 
manifestation. We here, shut for the moment in the little 
crowded corridors of time and place, are direct heirs to this 
sublime inheritance. How long shall we continue to neglect 
this treasure? How long shall we live like moles in the 
earth, denying the sun and the stars, ignoring the infinite 
reaches of space? The time has come for thinking people to 
end this blind nonsense; to discover what they are, why they 
are here and where they are going. The time has come to 
separate the future from the past and to work for immor- 
tality. 

What then, is this philosophy of love which holds the tide 
and meaning of the future? It is radiant creative fire burn- 
ing in the heart. To awaken it means a transformation of 
consciousness. Thereby we enter a special world and acquire 
a special valuation of all that occurs. We learn to walk for- 
ward without looking back. This transformation requires a 
constant attitude of good will towards man, animal and na- 
ture. It requires, above all, a close observation of every aspect 
of our own organism—physical, emotional, intellectual and 
intuitional. There is always a natural line of least resistance 
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to the Fire of Love. It may be a teacher, a career, a church, 
a location, a book or an organization. Whatever the instru- 
ment, it is the strongest ideal force known and felt by the 
individual. 

Many thoughtful people have wondered about the future 
and questioned the meaning and purpose of existence. They 
have tried to discover how diminutive man, with his sharp 
limitations in faculty and structure could, in any way, be 
commensurate, with the infinite magnitude of the universe. 
Well, here is the answer—man is insignificant in his personal, 
physical consciousness, and he always will be. It is his im- 
personal, universal consciousness, not his body and senses 
which relates him to the future and to the Powers That Be. 
Today he is mainly instinctive and objective. He is, there- 
fore, shut off from the invisible worlds, which explain the 
universe and himself. Only in consciousness can he discover 
these worlds which hold the secrets of existence. As he 
expands his love and thought, his nervous system changes 
and his subtle faculties open up. Under the law of evolution 
he becomes clairaudient, clairvoyant and telepathic. He can 
hear and see the lower levels of the invisible worlds which are 
now closed to him. The range of his faculties is enormously 
expanded and his life energies in man and nature become 
apparent to him. Until these faculties are available, man is 
imprisoned in his personal sensory world. He cannot con- 
tact life directly, but only its material effects. So we humans 
necessarily live blind, cramped, submerged lives surrounded 
by appearances of which the causes are unknown. Why is 
this? Because we are not yet fit to enter the subtle world 
of causes which underlies manifestation. We cannot and 
dare not, enter this world while self-interest or self-concern 
motivate our experience. It is time for thinking people to 
realize that the keys to the future of our race lie neither in 
time nor space nor form, nor in the physical senses. The keys 
lie in the subjective worlds of thought and love. 

The inner worlds are omnipresent. They penetrate, sus- 
tain and transform human life at every point. They are the 
basis of our very existence. But people shut them out or 
ridicule them or dismiss them as too subtle for the sensory 
mind, too refined for the animal instincts. However, the need 
for new light on human nature and its destiny is now so 
great and the powers of destruction are now so terrible that 
many sincere and aspiring persons can, if they will take the 
time and trouble, reach these greater worlds. In order to 
reach them we must understand our consciousness as the 
essence of reality and learn to control it. Consciousness con- 
tains the future of the race. We must, therefore, study our 
own organisms and investigate society in terms of its con- 
sciousness. We must remember that all great changes in 
human affairs have originated in the minds and hearts of a 
few pioneering people. These changes are conceived in a 
widening love and born out of expanded consciousness, long 
afterwards they penetrate the racial mind and become estab- 
lished facts. So it is today; the great discoveries of the im- 
mediate future lie in the field of extended human faculty. 
They are spiritual discoveries related to the invisible world 
of causes. There is no other answer to the dilemma in which 
man has involved himself. Some of these discoveries have 
already been made by a few pioneers in the human sciences. 
This knowledge is far more revolutionary in nature and 
scope than the developments of the past two centuries in the 
physical sciences. These discoveries are doing for the laws of 
consciousness what our great chemists and physicists have 
done for the laws of electricity and atomic structure. It is 
the same process of study, analysis and research on a higher 
level; only this time we are dealing with the soul itself in- 
stead of inert matter and blind electrical force. The science 
of the soul and the science of physical matter are closely 
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related because the universe is one. Yet there is an enormous 
distance separating the two and the former is incalculably 
more powerful and comprehensive than the latter. 

Perhaps the simplest approach to the extensions of faculty 
that lie ahead of us is the method of creative genius. We 
know that certain people conceive, in music, poetry, literature 
and art, worlds within themselves which do not yet exist for 
average folks. Creative intellect is thus the doorway to the 
inner worlds. Genius today is specialized in the arts and 
professions. Before the psychic faculties open up, genius will 
have to give up specialization, study its own consciousness, 
refine its nervous system and adopt universal ideas as its field 
of work. Then we shall have a philosophy worthy of the 
name and fit for future generations. Then the philosophy of 


love will become a clear and definite objective for thinking. 


people. Then the human sciences will be able to lead us with 
authority and inner vision, into the unknown future. 

As the next step, we need an advanced psychology to trans- 
fer the frame of reference for educated people, from personal 
to universal dimensions. Every personal thought and value 
has its universal counterpart. Every stone, tree, flower, 
animal and man has its proper place in the universal pattern 
of love and ideas. These close and vital relations between the 
kingdoms of nature must be understood. They are the basis 
of unity and the heart of philosophy. They are foundations 
for the Christ-Love. At every point man depends on nature 
for physical existence; at every point the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are vitally interdependent. The animal 
man takes all this for granted. He has no sense of responsi- 
bility for or obligation to, the universe. He does not love 
the universe, he loves only himself. He has no sense of being 
a part of the universe. He is aware only of that microscopic 
fragment of it which satisfies his instincts, appetites and 
passions. He is imprisoned in his body. 

The educated man on the other hand is intellectually 
aware of the universe; he knows the laws of nature and of 
human nature; but his intellect is still sensory. He is still 
saturated with the confusion of human thought; his mind is 
filled with specialized knowledges and contradictory theories. 
He has not achieved an integrated approach to man and 
nature. He has not reached a synthesis of his ideas of his 
love. He is a specialist and therefore cannot be a philosopher. 
He is imprisoned in his intellect. One of the Teachers has 
said, “The intellect which loses its specialty is already wise.” 

To sense the philosophy of love, we should visualize the 
highly trained intellect and the loving heart undergoing a 
profound inner crises which separates forever, the instinctive, 
sensory parts of the conscious process from its ideal, intuitive 
and creative parts. Up to this point, the animal and the spirit 
are all mixed up together; the universal mind cannot focus 
itself. The man is inspired occasionally but has no control 
over his states. He is between two worlds, with no firm 
foundations in either. Many splendid thinkers are in this 
position today. Discrimination and synthesis will eventually 
take them through the crisis, into the wonder, beauty and 
power of the higher worlds. 

In the meanwhile, we should visualize the glorious heritage 
that lies ahead as, one by one, under the pressures of experi- 
ence and the God-Within, we pass from knowledge of our 
little selves to knowledge of our Greater Selves, which con- 
tain the Universe. Out of our visualizing, the philosophy of 
the Christ-Love will become a fact in the world. There is 
no other way into the future. In those states of being which 
are the goal of human nature, there is no separation. We 
become a living part of all that we love. This capacity of 
man for inner unity with his fellow beings and with nature, 
is what Christ was talking about. This is the hope of the 
world. This is the eternal and indestructible foundation of 
the philosophy of love. 
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A Life Without Books 


“BOOKS ARE THE GREAT PRESERVATIVES” 


By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice President and Prevost, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Delivered on Book Day at Mills College, California, December 1, 1943 


dith tells us books are among the less important things 
in life: 
“We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart; 
We may live without friends; we may live without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 
We shall all readily agree as to the supreme need for culinary 
artists, but we may be permitted to question whether civilized 
beings can live without poetry, music, art and books. Doubt- 
less hundreds of thousands of human beings—indeed mil- 
lions—do so today. There are, of course, the illiterates— 
and we realize how many we have even in this land which 
sets so much store by education. Add to them the millions 
in China, in India, in Africa, whose lives have never been 


f LIFE can be lived without books. Indeed, Owen Mere- 


touched by any form of instruction. Yes, people can live. 


without books. Indeed, many who have learned how to read, 
have either not the time or, even more, the inclination to 
read books. If you look at the crowd in a streetcar, you 
will find few reading books; the majority are not even read- 
ing, for they are directing their eyes to what are euphemisti- 
cally termed “the funnies.” 

Then there are the people who really enjoy reading but 
are actually so pressed and harried by business directly or 
indirectly related to their official duties, that they haven’t 
the time for it and literally sigh as they think of the books 
they would like to read. 

Yet it must not be assumed that the mere fact that one 
reads books is to be necessarily the basis of self congratulation. 
There are books—and books. Indeed, I wonder whether 
there is any human activity or discovery which is not capable 
of abuse and misuse. The airplane certainly is a most potent 
instrument in binding mankind together, in making us truly 
one world. And yet to the unfortunates of Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam and Chungking it was the most diabolical of instru- 
ments, a thing which in an instant destroyed what man had 
taken years to build, demolished some of civilization’s most 
prized possessions, wiped out human lives and left permanent 
mutilation behind it. 

Certainly all books are not good; even if the moral censor 
should pass them, they often are not good in a real sense. 
Some merely fill a hiatus in time—they serve as a substitute 
for a game of bridge or mah jong. Some are positively vile 
and destructive. 

Even if the book is worth reading, it may be so read that 
the residual benefit is minutely small. A great book may be 
read to meet the prescription of a particular course, read as 
a necessary evil to be gotten out of the way as soon as pos- 
sible. By that I do not mean that assigned reading is to be 
condemned; indeed, it may well reveal to a student a work 
that becomes meaningful to him for all his life. 

No, people can live and die without reading books; others 
live and die reading what is ephemeral or even worthless; 
yet others may read merely as a device to fill the vacant hours. 

But all these are losing one of the greatest opportunities 
that life presents. 





In books men and women have left the best of themselves 
for posterity. Time has with merciless hand chosen that 
which is worth preserving and cast the rest aside. For ex- 
ample, we may assume that by and large the best works of 
the Greeks and Romans have come down to us. 

Time has selected and time has tested. The recent best- 
seller may endure, but it will have to meet a sterner testing 
than at the time when it was issued. “Gone with the Wind,” 
appearing at a psychological moment, well advertised and still 
further publicized by the moving picture, which probably 
sent to the book thousands not in the habit of reading at all, 
may be read fifty or a hundred years from now, but who 
knows? It may, on the other hand, be gone with the wind. 

In short, time is a better and more reliable critic than 
any board selecting the Book of the Month. You can be 
sure that when you read Plato or Virgil, Shakespeare or 
Goethe, you are reading something great—something worth 
reading. They form the legion of honor of the ages. And 
if you accustom yourself to reading the great books, you 
will soon find yourself ill at ease in the company of the 
tawdry and ephemeral. 

Of course, we should not always live in the past or with 
works of the past; but the standard acquired by reading the 
great books of the ages will inevitably serve us well in ap- 
praising contemporary writings. 

There is no greater mistake than to think a classic of the 
past is like a mummy, interesting for its antiquity and merely 
as a revelation of the life and thought of the people of a 
distant past. You will find that nothing is more contem- 
porary, because they are eternal, than are the words of the 
world’s great. 

It is true, as Milton said: “A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a masterspirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life.” 

For that reason, I always took particular pleasure in teach- 
ing a Freshman course in Latin in which we read Cicero’s 
essay on old age. Of it, Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “We 
read it when we are school-boys, forget all about it for thirty 
years, and then take it up again by a natural instinct—pro- 
vided always that we read Latin as we drink water, without 
stopping to taste it, as all of us who ever learned it at school 
or college ought to do.” While nowadays one cannot insist 
on such a draught of Latin, nonetheless the subject of old 
age inevitably concerns us all; we either have it (I don’t 
suppose I should say “enjoy it”) or look forward to it. And 
in Cicero you find reflections that are eternally true, beauti- 
fully phrased. Let me try to translate a few lines which are 
no less meaningful than in 45 B.C. “To me nothing seems 
long in which there is some end. For when it has come, then 
all that has passed ebbs away; only so much remains as you 
have gained through a good life and honorable deeds. The 
hours pass away and the days and the months and the years, 
and past time never returns; each should be content with 
whatever time is granted him for living. For an actor need 
not act through the entire play to please the audience, pro- 
vided only that he is applauded in the act in which he ap- 
pears; nor need a wise man live to the final fall of life’s 
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curtain.” This may not seem very important to you today 
in the joy of youth; but as day is added to day, and year to 
year, and the hair grows white, you will find old Cicero, 
dead nearly two thousand years, a wise and indeed a help- 
ful counselor. 

And doubtless many better illustrations could be found 
than this fragment of Cicero’s essay. His essay on friendship 
contains much that will concern you of 1943. 

Don’t let references to “dead languages” affright you. 
Words that are eternal are more alive than the froth that 
will disappear in a moment of time. Does not Shakespeare’s 
language need annotation? Indeed for the man on the street, 
Tennyson and Browning are as much locked caskets as if 
they were written in Latin. 

Moreover, the reading of great works constitutes a bridge 
across time and across lands and oceans. It reveals the one- 
ness of human beings, whether they lived in Athens four 
hundred years before Christ or in China twenty-four cen- 
turies ago or in our own land in that age of giants that 
formed our infant nation—or, on the other hand, whether 
they live today in India, in Czecho-Slovakia, or in Russia. 
Despite more or less superficial differences, you will find how 
essentially alike we are—how the world outlook of shese great 
men and women has meaning for us. 

Reading should, in short, be active, not passive; it should 
furnish nourishment for living—above all, a philosophy for 
times of tribulation and suffering. 

Let me make clear, however, despite my praise of the 
works of the past and of other lands, that I do this merely 
to restore a balance. The tendency among most Americans 
is to read exclusively works by Americans and, indeed, con- 
temporary Americans. I commend to you most earnestly the 
writings of our great Americans of the past. As there is a 
five foot shelf of the world’s great literature, I should like 
to see a similar shelf devoted to American writings. They 
are not only worthy themselves, but they will inspire to 
greater and more justified pride in our land and a finer 
patriotism. 

Nor should one cut himself away from the works of his 
own time—his own life, as it were. It should too be recalled 
that the form in which printed material appears is of no im- 
portance; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was no less great 
when it appeared in the daily newspapers immediately after 
its delivery. But we must admit that newspapers have few 
Gettysburg Addresses to print. Let me repeat, however, 
that if you have saturated yourselves in the world’s great 
literature, you will have the best of tombstones to determine 
the worth of writings of the present. 

Books help you build up a philosophy for your own life; 
they make the great of past ages and distant lands your 
friends and mentors; they give you a riper understanding of 
your own land; they enable you to judge writings of the 
present. 

You realize that I have been speaking primarily of books 
as synonymous with literature. Books have many other use- 
ful functions, countless ones. Think how handicapped 
teachers would be if they couldn’t send students to textbooks 
and works of reference. And I am sure I may also whisper 
that they themselves would be even more handicapped if 
they didn’t have books to use in preparing their lectures and 
in looking up references. Indeed, education would be radi- 
cally transformed if there were no books. Carlyle put it 
succinctly: “A true university of these days is a collection 
of books.” 

The variety of books is obvious—textbooks, guidebooks, 
novels, poems, histories, autobiographies, and many, many 
more. 





All have one common feature—they preserve. They 
keep for the use of other years, perhaps centuries, the happy 
phrasing of a poem or a speech, the recollection of a life; 
or they gather what the past has told us, modify or correct 
it, but pass it on. 

In short, books are the great preservatives. Not only the 
thoughts men have had and cast in imperishable words, but 
the deeds and lives of those of other ages and lands—these 
the things called books hand on to us. We have said that 
education would be drastically changed if there were no 
books. Would not all life be changed? The scientist would 
not be able to learn what his predecessor discovered, and he 
could not stand upon the shoulders of the past. History 
would become merely a collection of folk songs handed down 
by wandering bards. Other lands would become more and 
more remote. In truth, isolationism in time and space would 
come to pass. We talk of the airplane as binding us into one 
world; it certainly plays a great part, but books play an 
infinitely greater part, since they transport the mind to other 
lands and other ages and do not rely on the transient glimpse 
of a hasty traveller. 

Books are indeed important to the individual, but they are 
far more important to mankind as a whole. Through them 
alone does humanity retain contact with its past; through 
them alone does humanity touch hands with its fellows in 
sundered lands. Indeed, were it not for books, whether bound 
between covers or in the form of newspapers, one wonders 
how the people of a nation could have a sense of unity. It 
would only be possible if the nation were the city-state of 
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the ancient world, where the voice of the herald reached the 
ears of all. Printing and the ability to read it are essential 
to a true sense of unity in a land of any expanse. It is inter- 
esting in this respect to recall how the present Russian gov- 
ernment emphasized reading and writing, and how quickly 
from a land of illiterates it became one in which inability to 
write one’s name was ignominious. So, too, modern China 
has stressed the same thing and is now striving to replace a 
variety of languages with a single, common one. Difference 
of language and illiteracy are two of the most potent enemies 
of national unity. 

While we talk of books in the plural, we must never forget 
that it is the degree to which a book becomes part of one 
that counts, not merely the number of books one has read. 
One well known example is Abraham Lincoln, whose read- 
ing was limited but the influence of the Bible on him is 
apparent in many passages in his writings. Of Lincoln, his 
biographer, Lord Charnwood, said: ““These books he did 
read, and read again, and pondered, not with any dreamy or 
purely intellectual interest, but like one who desires the 
weapons of learning for practical ends, and desires also to 
have patterns of what life should be.” 

When men or women thus make a book part and parcel 
of themselves, we understand why we are told to beware of 
the man of one book. He has not merely tasted it but so 
partaken of it as to extract its very life and vitality. 

Yes, a desire to read books and a determination to drain 
them of all their meaning are in reality indispensable in 
education. What else is there? The lecture, the laboratory, 
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the artist’s pallet, the musical instrument—these have their 
place. But each of these finds books essential. The lecture 
is built out of books; the laboratory demands its manual. 
Even artists and musicians find books necessary to discuss 
their art, to explain it, and to treat of its development. In- 
deed, education would be impossible without books. 

But the very ease of publication has produced a veritable 
flood of books. Yet again I must emphasize that the best of 
critics is time, and if you follow it and read the great works 
of the ages, you will become your own best critic. You your- 
self will have a touchstone enabling you to separate the pure 
gold from the dross. 

I have spoken in praise of books and emphasized the value 
of those tested by time. Surely I believe in them as teachers, 
as guides, as friends. Yet I would not have you go away 
with a determination to lock yourselves in your rooms and 
read, read, read—dquite severed from the stream of life about 
you. If I even dreamed I could do this, I should be suffering 
from a delusion, I know. But assume it to be possible ; would 
it be desirable? Of course not. Books are tools, instruments; 
they should help us to live, but they are not life, nor can they 
replace life. Indeed, I shall even go so far as to say that 
unless you live a life with others, you cannot understand 
books; for they depict the thoughts and reactions of great 
men‘who did not live apart from life but drew their inspira- 
tion from it. 

So in your reading, choose wisely but do not consider that 
it should completely absorb you or be a substitute for the 
countless human relations that make up life. 

You say it is hard to decide what to read. Yes, it involves 
reflection and choice. And you will quickly find that this is 
what faces you at every stage of your existence. You chose 
to come to Mills, weighing it against other colleges. You 
chose one curriculum as against others. You chose certain 
courses from the entire list. You chose certain social relaxa- 
tions. You chose certain friends. You chose a schedule of 
work and play or you chose not to choose one. And as you 
grow older, the choices to be made will be more numerous, 
and in some respects at least more important to you. For 
example, there is the choice of a husband. You see, I assume, 
of course, that you will make the choice. 

The story is told that a certain speaker some years ago 
was in the habit of emphasizing the importance of the selec- 
tion of the right men for office; he pointed out that success 
in this would obviously elevate our entire public life. Carried 
away with the idea, on one occasion, while addressing the 
girls of Smith College, he asserted: ““The most important 
thing is for you to pick a good man.” 

Yes, if you learn that choice is to be your task through 
life, you will have gained much from your education. And 
learning to choose wisely is certainly worth more than even 
a diploma. 

So try it out on books. This is a comparatively simple 
example, for if you make a mistake, the result will not usually 
be fatal. 

Let me give you two pieces of advice, however. First, 
don’t read a book merely because others are reading it. And 
if they ask whether you have read the recent best-seller, 
don’t be ashamed to say ““No”—but fire at them the question 
whether they have read the book you are then reading. For 
if you attempt to keep up with the many-headed Jones’, you 
will find that you have tried an impossible race. Each week’s 
list of best-sellers would keep you in a nervous state if you 
sought to read them before the next list appears. Besides, 
you would quickly realize how much sawdust you were con- 
suming, and sawdust is not very nutritious. And you would 
say farewell to any chance to read the truly great in the 
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world of books. You would become well acquainted with 
Harold Bell Wright but fail to meet Plato; you would read 
far more of Zane Grey than of Sharkespeare. Of course, if 
you read by the lamps of the lesser lights, you will be able 
to join in conversation when the plot of their works is being 
discussed, but you would find the torches that have illumi- 
— the centuries furnishing far better light on the journeys 
of life. 

Let me repeat—I do not for a moment believe in excluding 
from your reading everything contemporaneous. If we want 
information on the war, we cannot go to Goethe. But even 
aside from this, you should not live entirely in the world of 
past writers. In choosing those of the present, however, pick 
the greatest; read Pearl Buck or Willa Cather, and you will 
not have any reason to feel regret at your choice. Indeed, 
reading the great books of the ages will enable you to make 
the best selection among recent works. One who has absorbed 
the great music of Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Schumann 
and Schubert can judge modern music far better than a per- 
son who is musically uneducated. 

Books reveal to us the thoughts, the ideals, the aspirations 
of their authors. And inevitably in making our judgments 
upon them we form likewise a judgment of their people and 
their time. The Romans do not seem as remote when one 
reads Lucretius and Propertius and Plautus. In short, books 
are like airplanes in that distance is reduced and indeed 
becomes non-existent. A French work takes us instantane- 
ously to France—yes, more rapidly than even an airplane. 
But books can also do something which the airplane cannot 
—they can transport us to ages past and place us in the period 
of Lorenzo deMedici or Louis XVI. Books have the magic 
quality of making both space and time vanish. 

So we can see with the eyes and judge with the minds of 
other peoples—be they Latin-Americans or Chinese or Rus- 
sians, as well as view the world and its problems as did the 
Athenians of the Fifth Century B.C. or the English of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth or the Americans of the days of 
Washington and Franklin and Jefferson. History is made 
real, biography is lived before our eyes in books. 

This should free us from the narrow confines of the pres- 
ent. It should also break down the stupid prejudices and 
intolerances which are bred through ignorance. Reading the 
writings of Lin-yu-tang must make one understand the 
Chinese mind better and help to batter down any foolish 
sense of white superiority. Read the life of George Wash- 
ington Carver or the works of James Welden Johnson, and 
you will see the world through the eyes of the Negro. 

We talk at times of inter-cultural education, education to 
break down the walls of ignorance between those of different 
nationalities, complexions and creeds. In my judgment, there 
is nothing better for this purpose than books: they will show 
you not only how much alike we are beneath more or less 
superficial differences, but also rouse our admiration and 
respect for those apparently unlike us by revealing the intel- 
lectual heights at which they have arrived. Certainly it is 
hard to see how after reading the noble utterances of Madame 
Chiang-kai-shek one can fail to understand better and appre- 
ciate the people of China. To be sure, we know that few if 
any folk dwell on the heights with their great souls; few 
Americans indeed exemplify the lofty words of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. But we do not expect them to do so. 
We do know that Lincoln has expressed American aspirations 
in immortal words; and we hope, indeed we know, that peo- 
ples all over the world have been inspired by his words and 
hold our land and our people in high esteem because of them. 
So should it be with us as we read the writings of our fellow 
humans of other lands and diverse faiths. 





Perhaps in the back of the tortured mind of Adolf Hitler 
may have been a glimpse of this idea when he caused the 
burning of the books in the streets of Germany. He who 
would stress the superiority of one people, naturally did not 
wish books read which would show how alike human beings 
are and, indeed, how worthy of our respect are the great 
of the earth, regardless of their ancestry or their nationality. 
Internationalism was a hateful word in the sight of Adolf 
Hitler, so of course he sought to destroy all that preached 
internationalism as well as all that preached peace. 


But in this, as in all his other baleful aims, he failed. For 
he only burned a fraction of the copies of these books, and 
I predict that in post-war Germany it will be the works 
breathing hate and filled with poison, like “Mein Kampf” 
and the writings of Rosenberg, that will be burned ; and the 
presses of Germany will be pouring forth copies of works 
once scorned. 


Books thus are not only important to the individual but 
to the nations, and so to the world. And in the more closely 
linked earth on which we dwell, print (in the form of books 
or magazines or newspapers), airplane and radio will bear 
the great responsibility and the great opportunity of serving 
to bring persons and minds closer together. 


Books are not only sources of education, sources of under- 
standing, sources of inspiration; they are not always serious, 
not even the greatest. Their imagination is on a higher plane 
than that of the current movie; their humor is keen and more 
penetrating than the jokes of the daily newspaper. They 
can take one’s mind away from the problems and cares of 
the day, and perhaps even show how small and transitory 
they are. 


Great men and women have liked their jests and stories; 
indeed, like Lincoln, they could not have endured the heavy 
burdens on their shoulders without them. So you don’t have 
to take up a great book with a sense of duty—of a dreary 
duty, as though you were swallowing a medicine, unpleasant 
to the taste but required by your physician. 

But why should I urge you to read? I am sure that is 
what you are doing and have been doing. Perhaps what I 
have said may bring you a suggestion here or there as to the 
direction in which you may go or the way you should profit 
by this enterprise. At least it gives me the chance to pat 
books on the back and tell them I am with them, even in an 
age in which machines have the center of the stage. But 
books are machines too. I wonder whether there are any 
greater? We stand in admiration of the machine which by 
the touch of a finger raises an object weighing several tons. 
But a book may do far more than that. On the one hand, 
think of “Mein Kampf” and all the evil it has produced. 
Death, destruction, misery, have been left in its trail. On 
the other hand, we have the Bible (the book), which has 
turned men’s minds to human brotherhood and set up the 
highest of ideals for mankind. 


Yes, books, like everything else, may prove baleful and 
destructive or beneficial and ennobling. In the selection of 
books, the individual can himself make the choice. At least 
in a free society, no one can tell him what he must read. 
What you read, you decide—be it the most nutritious of food 
or veritable poison. And thereby you are in large measure 
determining the nature of your thinking and, indeed, of your 
doing. Each book that you read plays its part in carving 
your character. You can live in the company of the great 
of all time and share their thoughts. You need no elaborate 
introduction to them; they are waiting for you and, indeed, 
they yearn that you come. For they only live when men and 
women open their pages and let them speak once more. 
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The deaths resulting from injuries in this war are approximately one per thousand, whereas, the rate for the first 
World War was approximately five per thousand. The factors affecting this reduction are: (1) Preventing and com- 
bating shock, (2) prevention of infection, and (3) speedy hospital care. 


I. Preventing and combating shock, by plasma administrated early on the field of battle. The use of 
morphine to relieve pain and the immediate immobilization of fractures, before transportation, reduced the 
mortality rate from 85 to 15 per cent in World War 1. 


II. Prevention of infection by: 


1. Sulfa drugs: Every soldier carries such a drug. It has been reported that in two of our naval hospitals 
a total of 50 patients with cerebrospinal meningitis were treated with sulfa drugs without a single 
death. Another report revealed that 300 patients with bacillary dysentery were treated successfully 
with sulfa drugs. These facts are most encouraging since we should not forget that in the Spanish- 
American War more soldiers died from disease than from bullets. 


2. Immunization: The armed forces are immunized against diseases such as tetanus, typhoid, small- 
pox, yellow fever, cholera. 


3. Proper nourishment: The armed forces of the United States in this World War II are the best fed 
troops in the world’s history. 


III. Speedy hospital care: The patients are transported rapidly to the hospital and the hospital facilities 
are established close to the fighting front. Evacuation of the injured by air to mobile hospital ships, in areas 
of combat zones, has enabled effectual treatment to be given within a short time after the infliction of 
injuries. 


What a $100.00 Bond Purchases 


1.It will purchase sulfa drugs sufficient to treat 200 soldiers suffering from infectious disease or 
1,400 wounds, or 


.It will purchase atabrine sufficient to treat 1,400 cases of malaria or afford prophylaxis to 2,000 
soldiers, or 


. It will purchase morphine tablets sufficient to relieve 5,000 soldiers of pain, or 

.It will purchase immunization against tetanus for 2,640 soldiers, or 

. It will purchase vitamins sufficient to keep 10,000 soldiers supplied for one day, or 
. It will purchase first aid packs for 675 soldiers, or 

. It will purchase first aid packs for ten medical privates, or 

. It will purchase first aid packs for four medical officers, or 

. It will purchase eight litters to transport the wounded, or 

10. It will purchase three splint sets to care for fractures, or 

11. It will purchase ten units of plasma sufficient to combat shock in five cases. 
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In conclusion, 


Let us back up our boys who are imperiling their lives for us. 


Let us keep our deaths low with proper physical fitness, sulfa drugs, plasma, morphine, modern man- 
agement and transportation, and unselfish service. 


Let us resolve that all men so far as possible will be given proper hospital and medical care so they 
may come back home. 


Let us resolve today that under our institutions men may be permitted to live in health and strength. 
Let us all individually do our share 


Buy Bonds Now and supply our boys with the necessities to win the war and bring them back 
home sooner. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN — January and February 
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